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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CEX. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Legislature ought to give or 
appropriate the $50,000 asked for to 
put up a suitable building for the 
teaching of agriculture at the A. & 
M. College. Farmers are so used to 
asking nothing of the State that they 
do not take the interest in such mat- 
that they should. “The Lord 
helps those who helps themselves,” 


ters 


so write to your Representative and 


Senator and let them know that you | : | 
| land for hay, seems to affect it but | 


A leguminous erop like cow- | 


want this building, and you will be 
sure to get it. 

DIVERSIF YING CROPS 
afford to 
and buy our home supplies? Farmers 


Can we make 
who raise tobacco in this county often 
to buy eorn and other feed. 
Tobaces as managed by our farmers 
consumes too much time at a season 
when other crops need attention. 

It has been impressed on the farm- 
ers in the South by nearly all writers 
on agriculture that they never can 


have 


succeed when they have to buy near- 
lv all their home supplies. All ecot- 
ton, all tobaeco, all strawberries or 
all of any other one crop is not best 
The farm- 
er is told that he must specialize or 


for the average farmer. 


cultivate only one erop if he would 
succeed, 

Well, there are some crops that 
some farmer in rare instances might 
raise and sueeced in making enough 
over and above expenses to justify 
find 
will tind ninety-nine that 


him, but where you one, you 


will fail. 








tobacco | 


the addition of any other manures. 
Every farmer knows that certain 
crops will almost ruin his lands; for 
instance, cutting a heavy erop of 
crab-grass on uplands. Now if there 
is no manure applied to the land the 
next crop will be smaller. 

OROP ROTATION 


If the hay is fed to stock and the 


is but little lost. 
seems to hurt our uplands worst in 
this section, but it is different with 





the cowpea or other leguminous | 
plants. A rotation of cowpeas and 


oats, although both are cut off the | 


little. 
peas seems to like a change. So that 
we see that we must rotate or plant 


| different crops if we expect to get 


A merchant works and tries to save | 


all he ean in order to inerease his 


| eat them. 


bank account, have a plenty of eapi- | 


tal to buy when the market is in the | 


best condition, and be able to buy in | 


large quantitics. This is his constant 


aim. Now the farmer must try to 
enrich his soil (his safest bank) a 
little every year so that his crops | 
will be a little larger, for we all 
know that it is what we ean make 
over and above expenses that pays 
us best. 


Well, here comes the necessity for 
a rotation. You eannot plant corn 
every year on the same land without 
manure or fertilizer and make pay- 
You eannot do it with 
commercial fertilizer. You are com- 
pelled to add some humus to the soil 
or with a yearly increased 
amount your crop will be smaller. A 
rotation of different crops on some 
land will keep up the fertility without 


ing’ crops. 


else 





the most benefits from 


our farms. | 


We do not want to leave the impres- | 


sion that we must plant a little of | 
everything in order to make a suc- | 
eess; such farming would be almost | 


as bad as to plant just one single | 


. . | 
crop, but it is necessary to rotate 


sufficiently to keep up the fertility of 


the soil and at the same time make | 


heavy crops. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Sweet Potato Culture. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I am a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and a potato raiser, and I 
eat the big “Ambaiters” along the 
road. I raised five kinds last year 
and prefer the Peabody potatoes to 
any kind for my hogs, simply because 
they produce the most to the acre. 
Some people tell me that hogs won’t 
That person I find feed- 
ing the most costly feed to his hogs. 


The Peabody is the earliest potato | 





we have and could be shipped to large | 


markets. 
per bushel by the first of July and I 
have heard of their bringing seven 
eents per pound on foreign markets. 
The real value of that potato is not 
known to Tar. Heels. If it 
known, bacon would not be so high 
during short corn crops like 1901. 

I have used various kinds of ferti- 
lizers and have made large quanities 
I have heard old folks 
give their experience with a perfect 
fertilizer, but nothing has been clear 
to my mind yet. I would like 
know, through your columns, what 
is a perfect fertilizer for sweet pota- 
toes ? 


were 


to the acre. 


Yours, W. H. B. 


Wake Co., N. C. 


T have sold them for $1.00 | 


GROWING CROPS THAT HELP THE 
SOIL. 

Dr. Kilgore Replies to a Correspondent 
and Tells of Some North Carolina Ex- 
periments—Leguminous Crops and 
Crop Rotation. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The inquiry in The Progressive 


| Farmer of February 10th, by O. W. 
manure returned to the land, there | Farmer of Fc ; 


Hay of this kind | 


S., whom I know to be one of the 
best farmers in his section, regard- 
ing the growing of vegetation for the 
addition of humus to the soil, is a 
pertinent and important one. 

No soil will produee well which is 
devoid of or poor in vegetable mat- 
ter. 
soils in the Eastern part of the State 


On the lighter types of sandy 


there is a heavy loss, especially in 
wet seasons, of the plant food added 
in commercial fertilizers, by its be- 
ing leached out of reach of the roots 
of the plants, or entirely away into 
the branches and _ streams. 

Vegetable matter, which on decom- 


position, produces humus, contains 


plant food itself. This plant food 
only beeomes in condition to feed 
that plant, as well as subject te 


loss from washing away, on the de- 


4 


whie 
goes on slowly and feeds the plant 


by degress. 


composition of the humus, 
In addition to furnish- 
ing the plant food itself, the humus 
assists in holding the commercial 
added to the and 
maintains at the same time a better 
supply of water in the soil and en- 
ables a_ better of the 
crops. Fertilizers ean only do their 


fertilizers soil, 


eultivation 


best work in producing the greatest 
increased growth of crops by the aid 
of humus. 

What then is the best way for the 
Eastern farmer to get this material 
into the soil? There is nothing bet- 
ter than our cow-pea for the time it 
One ton of pea 
vine hay per acre is only a moderate- 


oceupies the land. 


These vines if left on 
the soil (but it is better to feed them 


ly good erop. 


the 
manure) and turned under in the late 
fall or early spring, will add to the 


and earefully save and return 


acre of land about fifty-four pounds 


| of ammonia, costing in commercial 


to | 


fertilizers, at present prices, about 
$8.00; and in addition, about twenty 
pounds ammonia — costing 
about $3.00—would be left in the 


stubble and roots of the pea plant. 


more 


This growth is made from July first 
till frost. 
This is all well known and is being 


largely practiced. The cow-pea ean 


ing winter crops like rye, oats and 
wheat, for grazing or cutting for 
early hay or for seed. They cover 
the land during the winter, take up 
and use in their growth plant food 
that would be washed out of the soil, 
and make humus if turned under in 
the spring. 

Winter growing legumes, like Burr 
elover and vetech, would be still bet- 
ter for improving the soil. Last July 
we sowed burr clover broadeast in 
our cotton on the Edgecombe County 
Test Farm of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the 


For more 


continued eulti- 


vation till laying-by time. 


and 


than a month now this erop has al- 
most It will, 
we think, mature seed in May, and 


eovered the ground. 


it is our purpose to plant corn after 
the cotton, leaving a small unbroken 
strip in the middle of the row, on 
which we hope sufficient seed will be 
If this 
prove to be the case, which is true 
further South, without further cost 
in cultivation or for seed, this land 
will be again covered with a green 
crop next fall, winter and spring, and 
will add to the soil the very best kind 
of Kumus, that rich in nitrogen ob- 
tained without cost from the air, in 
addition to furnishing grazing and 
preventing the loss of soluble plant 
food from the soil by the leaching 
rains of winter. 

This work is still in the experimen- 
tal stage, but success is indieated, in 
which case the addition of this crop 
to the rotation of O. W. S.—(1) 
peas or rest, (2) corn, (3) eotton— 
would cause his land to be oeeupied 
not less than 25 months out of 36, 
with a soil-improving, nitrogen-gath- 
ing crop. Similar experiments and 
rotations are in operation with hairy 
vetch and other crops with corn, 
cotton, peanuts, wheat, oats and oth- 
er erops generally grown in the see- 
tions where the work is in progress. 

At present, two Test Farms are in 
operation in the Eastern part of the 
State—in Edgecombe and Robeson 
Countics in the two ends of the sandy 
of the State—and one 
is Just being started in Iredell Coun- 
ty on a good type of red elay soil of 
the Piedmont seetion of the State. 
Work along this line is also being 
eondueted on the Experiment Station 
Farm at Raleigh. Soil improvement 
by the growth leguminous and 
other green and rotations 
being given a prominent place in all 
of this experimental work by the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Experiment Station, and we shall be 
in a better position from year to 
year to of our tests, 
what is the best procedures on the 
different and of the 
State. We shall be in a position to 
give something more definite along 
this line next summer. 

Bb. W. KILGORE. 
. ©. Department of Agriculture, 


matured to re-seed the land. 


soil sect ion 


of 


crops is 


say, on. basis 


soils sections 


N 


and should be supplemented by grow- | Raleigh. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS TO 
FARMERS. 

A Wilson Correspondent Discusses Fer- 

tilizers, Diversification of Crops, Trusts 
and Barnyard Manures. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Farmers as a rule get lots of advice 


and lots of that advice is contrary | 


to their best interests. 
the manufacturers of 
fertilizers will say to you through 


commercial 


their pamphlets and otherwise that | 


your stable manure is of not much 
value. 
your cotton seed and buy largely of 


They will advise you to sell 
their goods. They will advise you to 
plant largely of money crops, because 
it is to their best interest, whether 
it is to yours or not. It is also to 
the best interest of the business man 
that you raise large money crops, be- 
eause he makes a profit on you both 
You to pay the 
freight both ways, making it profita- 
ble to the railroad that you make 
large money crops. 


ways. also have 


* * * 

Now in regard to selling cotton- 
seed, I don’t believe that they are 
worth twenty-five or thirty cents per 
bushel for fertilizers. Neither 
cottonseed meal worth twenty-five or 
thirty dollars per ton, and you have 


is 


to do the hauling both ways over bad 
roads. Does it pay? I 
doubtful. 

While I don’t know much about 
chemistry and the analyses of the 
different ingredients that 
commercial fertilizers, I do know by 
experience that the best manure that 
T have ever used for any crop is ¢ 


am very 


compost composed of cottonseed, sta- 
ble manure, acid and kainit. You 
ean mix in the drill if more conve- 
nient. In mixing this compost in 
the heap, be sure to keep it from 
It 


will not only make a better crop the 


burning by keeping it stirred. 


first year, but it will permanently | 


improve your land. If you use it 
liberally on the same land for five 
years, it will double the crop, while 


if you use commercial fertilizers on | 
the same crop for five years without | 


rotating, your land will get worn. I 
have seen poor land brought up to 
twelve to fourteen barrels of corn, 
and two bales of cotton per acre 
mostly with the above compost with 
the use of but very little conimer- 
cial fertilizers. 
not manure many acres to produce 


Of course, you ecan- 


that much, but what is the use to ecul- | 


tivate many acres to produce that 


much ¢ 
* * * 


Now, I want to advise you to stop 
buying so much commercial fertili- 
zers, stop planting so much money 
crops, and raise more home supplies. 
It will be better for you. Will you 
heed it? Some of you know by ex- 
perience what you have to pay for 
supplies. But you don’t know what 
you are going to get for your tobacco 
and cotton. 

The farmers ought to be the most 
independent set of people 
they can raise almost 
they eat if they would. But when 
they raise a money crop they are at 
the mercy of some one to price every- 


because 


For instance, | 


compose | 


everything | 


| thing they sell or buy. I have known 
' tenant farmers to sell their tobacco 
for one hundred and fifty dollars per 
aere, and they would be purchasing 
supplies on time before they were 
The 
land-owners are to blame to some ex- 
tent for this. Every landlord ought 
to encourage his tenants to raise all 
home supplies possible, enabling him 
well the get more 
money for what money crop they do 
make. 


ready to plant another crop. 


as as tenant to 


* * * 

The tobacco 
trust has run the prices of the leaf 
down just about half on the same 
grades, in four months. The manu- 
factured article is just the same or 
a little higher. 
ing enormous profits on what they 


Now for the trusts. 


They must be mak- 


are buying now, if they made any- 
And 


when you go to eure your tobacco 


thing at all four months ago. 


next fall, you may have to pay big 
profits to the oil trust. The more oil 
fields are discovered and the more 
there is of it, the more profits the 
trust demands of the consumers. God 
made the earth and all that is there- 
in, for the benefit of the human race. 
IIe said that man should eat 
bread by the sweat of his face. The 
greed and avarice of the combina- 


also 


tions and trusts have not only mo- 
earth and the useful 
minerals it contains, but has monop- 
olized the very sweat that falls from 
| the God intended 
that supply and demand should rule 
the prices of all his creation. And 
it is the duty of the government to 
see that such is the ease. 

If the farmers would organize and 
stand together they could knock out 
every trust that affects them in two 
years, but they will not do it. The 
experience of the past shown 


nopolized the 





laborer’s brow. 





has 
that it is an impossibility to get them 
to stand together. The next best 
thing is for them to raise them some- 
thing to eat, money crop or no money 
crop, and let the trust take care of 
themselves. You should farm not 
for the money you can get, but the 
| comfort you can get out of farming 
by raising everything you ean that is 
| good to eat and stop hauling so much 
“white side.” If the farmers of North 
Carolina were so situated that they 
could plant every acre of land to 
grain, fruit and vegetables one year, 
I am sure they would never return 
to the present system of hauling so 
much dirt from the railroads to get 
a few pounds of chemicals to raise a 
money crop to enrich some one else. 





There is a question I want to ask. 
In analyzing commercial fertilizers 
I see that the value placed on 8-3-3 
goods is about $21 or $22 on board 
rars at factory. How do they pay 
| $3 freight on it and sell it for about 
$22.50, and the factory make a profit 
and the merchant a profit also? I 
have thought for some time about 
this but have not been able to see 
how it is done. For instance, take a 
certain brand of fertilizer that anal- 
yzes 8-3-3 and work out the ingre- 
dients at the prices given in the Bul- 
letin and we get twenty dollars and 
one cent on board ears at factory, 
say at Richmond, freight three dol- 
lars, making $23.01. Now I can buy 
that guano at $22.50. Where is the 
factory profit and merchant’s profit ? 
| Or is the relative value placed too 
high? Can some one please explain? 

LEVIN WATSON. 
Wilson Co., N. C. 





Home-Mixed vs. Factory-Mixed Fer- 

tilizers. 

It is perfectly practicable for 
farmers to buy unmixed fertilizing 
materials and prepare their own fer- 
tilizer mixtures and by so doing they 
may materially reduce the cost of 
their fertilizers. But various objec- 
tions have been raised to the practice 
of home-mixing. 

“Farmers are persuaded that the 
compounding of fertilizers is an in- 
tricate and difficult operation, re- 
quiring extensive acquaintance with 
chemistry, costly machinery, and 
great technical skill. 

“The case well illustrates the old 
adage, that a half truth is a whole 
falsehood. The production and 
manufacture of fertilizing materials 
—that is, the selection, quarrying, 
grinding, and acidulation of phos- 
phatie rock; the drying and grinding 
of slaughterhouse refuse, the pro- 
duction and refining of such mate- 
rials as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, and muriate of potash—all 
these are distinctly manufacturing 
processes which require chemical or 
technical knowledge, skill in manip- 
ulation, and expensive 
But these operations 


machinery. 
are entirely 
separate and distinct from the ecom- 
pounding of mixed fertilizers. Each 
of the materials named comes from 
the manufacturer in condition to be 
used by itself as a fertilizer and each 
one is so.used for special purposes. 
The compounding of these materials 
under a proprietary brand into a 
mixed fertilizer is no more a manu- 
facture than is the mixing of a ra- 
tion of corn and bran to be fed to a 
cow. The only difference is that the 
ration which is designed to be dis: 
tributed uniformly to thousands or 
millions of plants requires to be more 
earefully mixed than that fed to a 
single cow. If we were feeding each 
plant by itself no mixing would be 
necessary, or if we were giving the 
different elements of a ration at dif- 
ferent times; as for instance, when 
we apply superphosphate and mu- 
riate of potash to wheat in the fall 
and follow with nitrate of soda in 
the spring. 

“This point, of the essential dif- 
ference between those operations 
which are legitimately called manu- 
facturing and those which are simply 
mixing, should be clearly understood. 

“When the farmer learns that he 
can mix his own fertilizers and there- 
by materially reduce their cost the 
use of fertilizing materials will be 
largely increased, and the final out- 
come will be a benefit and not an in- 
jury to the legitimate trade in fer- 
tilizers.” 

In order to determine whether fer- 
tilizers so mixed are any less effect- 
ive than factory-mixed goods, the 
Ohio Station began in 1897 an exper- 
iment in which a_ few standard 
brands of factory-mixed fertilizers 
are being compared with home mix- 
tures of tankage, acid phosphate, and 
muriate of potash, containing as 
nearly as possible the same amounts 
of potash, phosphorie acid, and ni- 
trogen claimed for the factory-mixed 
goods. The experiments were lo- 
cated on heavy white-clay soil, and a 





rotation has been planned to include 
the three crops, corn, wheat, and 
clover, to follow each other in a 
three-year course, the fertilizers be- 
ing applied to the corn and wheat. 
Up to the present, only the results 
with corn have been reported. These 
show that the home-mixed fertilizers 
gave yields fully equal to those pro- 
duced by the factory-mixed goods. 
Basing the cost of the factory-mixed 
fertilizers upon what the station 
paid for them in small lots (200- 
pound sacks). at the factory and the 
cost of the home mixtures at the reg- 
ular retail market price of the ma- 
terials in single-sack lots, with 
freight to the station added, the sav- 
ing on the home-mixed fertilizers 
was from $6 to $12 per ton. 

“Acting under the advice of the 
station a company of farmers bought 
several cag-loads of fertilizing mate- 
rials and mixed for themselves last 
fall. These farmers first obtained 
propositions to furnish the desired 
materials from a considerable num- 
ber of manufacturers and dealers. 
Setecting those which offered the best 
terms they concluded their purchase, 
the materials being guaranteed to 
carry a definite percentage of the re- 
quired fertilizing; elements. The 
materials, when received, were 
mixed according to formulae fur- 
nished by the station, and the result 
of their use, as shown in the fall 
growth of the wheat to which they 
were applied, a few samples of fac- 
tory-mixed fertilizers of similar com- 
position being used alongside has 
been such as to lead to much larger 
purchases for this season’s opera- 
tions. The final cost of their lot of 
fertilizer, including cost of mate- 
rials, freight, and mixing, was less 
by more than $500 than the lowest 
price at which the company was of- 
fered an equal quantity of factory- 
mixed fertilizers of equivalent com- 
position and on the same terms of 
payment.” 





Bulletin No. 115 of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station at the Agricultu- 
ral College contains a description of 
an exact method for calculating ra- 
tions for stock. Publications hith- 
erto have claimed that this could not 
be done, but this bulletin shows that 
it can. After a somewhat elaborate 
treatment of the subject, of special 
value to students, a simplified pro- 
cedure is suggested that answers all 
the requirements of ordinary needs. 
Finally, the bulletin concludes with 
a list of over 2100 balanced mixtures 
of common feeds proportions 
adapted to the needs of the several 
classes of animals and the various 
purposes for which they are kept. 
The edition is limited, but while it 
lasts requests for it will be honored 
if addressed to the Experiment Sta- 
tion, Manhattan, Kan. 


Mr. W. P. Gulledge, of Gulledge 
Township, reports that he made 46 
bushels of peas last year from one 
planted. This tremendous crop was 
made after a calf anda drove of 
chickens had run on the peas from 
the time they began maturing until 


they were  gathered.—Wadesboro 
Messenger-Intelligencer. 
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How to Lay Off a Fruit Garden. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I have had so many requests for 
advice as to how to arrange the part 
of the kitchen garden given over to 
fruit that I should like to reply in 
a general way, making one stone kill 
many birds, or with one word quiet 
many querists. This, too, is the most 
opportune season for such advice, 
spring being the time in which most 
planting of fruit is done. 

If the garden has a walk (and 
every piece of ground aspiring to the 
dignity of a garden should have a 
walk) an areade of grapes should be 
framed over it. It is simple and not 
very expensive, and can be carried 
out within two or three years. Plant 
along each side of the walk grape 
vines feet apart. Concord, 
Moore’s Early and Ives are the surest 
bearers. Some Niagara and Dela- 
ware should be intermingled for their 
beautiful effect, and they bear well. 

As the vines come on, say the sec- 
ond year, have a trellis over the walk 
to train them on. This trellis can 
be rough and inexpensive or more 
costly in proportion to what you 
wish to spend on it. The vines will 
soon cover it for the greater part of 
the year, converting it into a thing 
of beauty. As the vines will last for 
a generation it is wise to have the 
supports of a substantial nature, 
though this need not cause much ex- 
pense. White oak or heart pine post 
with wire stretched from post to 
post, and overhead will not cost much 
and will last twenty years. A more 
ornamental trellis can be made by 
having ribs of two inch heart pine 
plank sawed so as to arch over the 
walk, meeting in the center. The 
wires can be stretched on these ribs 
and also from post to post. 

The effect is exceedingly beauti- 
ful the whole time the grape vines 
are in bloom. When the clusters of 
black, purple, red, pink and green 
grapes hang down over the walk in 
almost a solid canopy it becomes a 
wonder. Scuppernong grapes can 
be grown the same way. 

The strawberry bed should be nest- 
led in the warmest corner of the gar- 
den. To the south of a building is 
an ideal place. As space is of value 
in most gardens, only the most pro- 
lifie varieties should be grown. 
These are neither the very early or 
very late kind. There are standard 
medium early varieties which will 
give an abundance of excellent fruit 
through a long season, such as Bran- 
dywine, Seaford, Howell, Cumber- 
land Triumph, ete. 

The strawberry bed should be made 
very rich but not with an excessive 
quantity of stable manure alone. 
Stable manure and wood ashes make 
a perfect manure and ean be liber- 
ally used provided they are thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil. 

The plants should be set about 15 
inches apart each way, but between 
every series of three rows a two foot 
alley or walkway should be left. 

From plants set this close all run- 
hers must be clipped as soon as they 
come and weeds or grass not toler- 
ated, but killed by shallow cultivation 
before they come. 


six 





The soil should not be allowed to 
“berry out” but the bed should be 
changed after every two full crops. 
That is, plants set now should be al- 
lowed to fruit in 1904 and 1905. Af- 
ter that they should be turned under 
a new bed being planted in the 
spring of 1905 to bear in 1906 and 
1907. The quantity of berries that 
can be gathered from any small plot, 
thus treated is astonishing. A quart 
of luscious berries from each plant is 
not at all impossible. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes 
ean be planted along the _ shadiest 
edge of the grape trellis. If the trel- 
lis runs east and west plant them on 
the north side; if from north to 
south, plant on the east side. A par- 
tial shade is best for them in warm 
climates. Both need about the same 
manuring as the strawberry and as 
does the grape. 

Dewberries follow close on _ the 
beds of the straf¥berry, and every 
garden should have a few dozen 
vines at least. They can be planted 
three feet apart, anywhere there is 
room, and trained up to strips or to 
a trellis. Well kept they are highly 
otnamental and bear enormously of 
an exceedingly wholesome and _ lus- 
cious fruit if allowed to get perfectly 
ripe. 

A few dozen blackberry plants set 
same distance apart as the dewberry 
will prolong the fruit season several 
weeks later still. 

The same manuring recommended 
for strawberries will answer for dew- 
berries and blackberries. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





Treatment for an Unhealthy Horse. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I have a five-year-old mare that 
will not thrive. She seems to be 
hearty, but will not gain in flesh as 
she ought to do for the amount of 
grain she consumes. Her coat is 
rough, and something appears in her 
coat resembling dandruff on the 
sealp. Can some good horseman tell 
me what is the ailment, and_ the 
treatment? Please answer through 
the columns of The Progressive 


Farmer. Any information will be 
appreciated. 


H. G. ROBERSON. 
Pleasant Lodge, N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. Tait Butler, State 

Veterinarian.) 
probably 
indigestion. She should re- 
ceive regular, but moderate exercise. 
Her feed should be light for a week 
and then gradually inereased so that 
at the end of two or three weeks she 
full feed. The 
food should possess variety and be 
given regularly. Changes of food 
should be avoided. 


The mare is 


from 


suffering 


will be receiving a 


tive internally night and morning 
one dram of sulphate of iron and one 
grain of sulphate of strychnine. 

Good grooming and a clean dry 
stable will aid in the improvement in 
her condition. 





We get out of nature what 
earry to her.—Katherine Hager. 


we 


| for this year’s 








North Carolina Farming Notes. 


Louisburg Times: The drop in the 
price of tobacco, in consequence of 
the combination of the two tobacco 
trusts, will no doubt cause our tobae- 
eo farmers to reduce their crop this 
year. 
at Arnold and_ other 
places in Davidson County are mak- 
ing preparations for the largest crop 
of tobacco that has ever been raised 
in Davidson. The plant beds are now 
being burned preparatory to sowing 
the seed. This renewed enthusiasm 
in the cultivation of the weed is no 
doubt due to the high prices which 
prevailed last fall—Exchange. 


Farmers 


Lights in various 
directions at night show that our 


Wilson Times: 


farmers are beginning to prepare 
plant-beds for the coming season. 


The farmers of the clay section of 
Nash County will put in tobacco this 
year, it being their only money crop, 
while others will their 
crops, more wheat, more oats, more 


diversify 


grasses, more clover, pease, potatoes, 
etc. 


Wilson News: The tobaceo acreage 


of Wilson County will be considera- | 


bly reduced this year while the cot- 


ton acreage will be appreciably in- | will plant about 180 acres; his broth- 





The exact amount of to- 
the Wilson tobacco 
warehouse floors during the month of 
January was 1,368,383 pounds. The 


creased. 


baeeo sold on 


ota Sé ra f » seaso € o | a 
total sales for the season amount t | melon business. 


20,025,920. The total sales for the 
same period last season amounted to 
13,029,960 pounds, showing 


of 


an 


crease nearly seven 


pounds. 


Gen. M. W. Ransom last Monday 


crop and realized therefor the sum 
of over $45,000. 
cotton nine cents 
cash. 


all around net 
farm life and since his retirement 
from the United States Senate he 
has given much of his time and at- 
tention to the accumulation of real 
estate, preferring to put his money 
in taxable values rather than in non- 
taxable bonds and securities.—Roan- 
oke News. 

Smithfield Herald: Mr. J. W. 
Hinnant, foreman for Messrs. Julian 
and David Barbour on their old home 
farm, was here recently and from 
him we learn something of their last 


year’s farming. They raised 130 
bales of cotton on 100 aeres, 625 


bushels of wheat and 1,200 bushels of 
oats on 55 acres. Where they raised 
they 
worth of pea-vine hay. 
on 


wheat and oats raised 
They raised 
400 barrels of 
and between the corn they raised 500 
bushels of peas. 
that pays. 


Mr. S. S. Waters, of Black Swamp, 
Jones County, was in the city yes- 


same farm corn 


terday, and was heard to remark that 
the tobacco farmers in his neighbor- 
hood were making great preparations 
Mr. Waters 
says that he has planted beds for ten 


crop. 





material increase in the acreage of 
tobaeco this year and announce an 
unusual activity among the farmers 
in preparing for the planting of the 
crop.—New Bern Journal. 

The tobacco growers the 
busiest farmers we have this season. 
They are planting beds and preparing 
to build more barns for the coming 
crops. The acreage in Duplin and 
adjoining counties this year will ex- 
ceed 1902 by 75 per cent. While the 
tobacco crop last year paid well 
throughout the State, yet, there are 
very good reasons why the crop this 
year will not pay so well. The union 
of the two great tobacco companies 
is certainly the best evidence that 
the price will be much lower. And 
a tremendous crop on the other hand 
is very plausible excuse, too.—Duplin 
Journal. 


are 


Laurinburg Exchange: Capt. A. 
J. Casseday, of the S. A. L., was here 
Friday completing arrangements for 
putting in a side-track on Mr. R. 
R. Covington’s farm east of here, 
for the convenience of Mr. Coving- 
ton and Mr. Rod McRae, who are go- 
ing into the watermelon and cante- 
loupe business on an extensive scale. 
We understand that Mr. Covington 


er H. O. Covington about 30 acres; 
and Mr. Rod McRae about 40 acres. 
We also hear that Mr. J. P. McRae 


; and Mr. D. W. Hasty will go into the 


Mr. Mathis will 


| plant about the same number of acres 
| as he did last year. 


in- | 
million 


| with 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
In the course of an interview to-day 
Franklin Sherman, the State 


; entomologist, who has just returned 
sold 1,200 bales of cotton of his 1902 | 


He received for the | 


| “There is plenty of seale. 
General Ransom is devoted to | 


from an inspection of orchards, he 
was asked if there was much San 
Jose seale in the State. He replied: 
So far as 
I now know it exists in about 30 dif- 


Bons “er ~ 
ferent localities, on about 150 prem- 


; trees. 


ises, and on something like 60,000 
Peaches are affected; 
apples next. I know of seale in three 


most 


| localities west of the Blue Ridge, 


these being Dillsboro, Waynesville 
and Mica. I found plenty of scale 
in the Hughes peach orchard of 
4,000 trees near Greesboro; I also 


| found seale pretty nearly everywhere 


in the vicinity of Ellenboro and Shel- 
by. As I have said, it is pretty even- 


ly distributed over the State. 


On a basis 
of 21,000 bales of cotton raised in 


Tarboro Southerner: 


| this county last year the value of the 


$800 | 


eotton seed is no insignificant item. 
After allowing 80,000 bushels for 
seed there would remain to be sold, 


| or exchanged for meal or hulls, about 
| 
| 550,000 bushels, which at the present 


Such farming as | 


prices are worth $165,000 or more. 


| This is what these seed were worth 


to the farmers. If the oil were ex- 


| tracted from all it would be worth 


acres setting, and made the neces- | 


euring 
Reports from other sec- 
tions of Jones County 


sary inerease of barns for 


purposes. 


$100,000 and the meal as much more. 
These figures are of course approxi- 
mate, but they show that the cotton 
seed and their products are worth to 
this county over $200,000. Were this 
oi] manufactured into lard and other 
products before leaving the county 
the value thereof would be greatly 
increased. The residuum from re- 
fining would make the soap of com- 


indicate a | merce. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS_ 


Our Washington Letter. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The Statehood tight, after oceupy- 
ing the attention of the Senate dur- 
ing the greater portion of the pres- 
ent is virtually concluded 
and no Statehood legislation will be 
enacted at this session of Congress. 


session, 


The Republican members, headed by 


| 
| Columbian treaty, the consideration 


| of which will be resumed immediate- 


| numerous 


| convention, 


ly. Mr. Morgan’s friends say that 


if he is permitted sufficient time to 


. . . . . | 
voice his objections and explain the 


of- 
the 
Sen- 


amendments he has 
filibuster 


the 


fered, he will not on 


and although 


| ator refuses to commit himself, the 


| bama 


Senator Quay for the Statehood ad- | 
voeates, and Senator Aldrich for the | 


opposition, finally agreed upon a 
compromise measure drafted by Sen- 
ator 


the 


which provided for 
of Oklahoma 


Spor jICr, 


admission as one 


leaders have accepted this statement 
and will endeavor to afford the Ala- 
Senator all the time he de- 
sires. 
x *& 
There is still an intangible but un- 


mistakable opposition to the Cuban 


| . 
treaty, quite apart from the Demo- 


State, with the provision that In- | 


dian Territory should be eventually 
added thereto, and Arizona and New 
Mexico as another State. This meas- 


ure was rejected by the unanimous | 


vote of a Democratie caucus, and, 


while the Statehood bill remains the | 


unfinished business of the Senate, 
the fight has been abandoned. 
* # & 


The results of the long contest 
may be summed up as follows: 
educational clause of the immigra- 
tion bill, which was intended to keep 
out of the United States the lowest 
elass of immigrants, whose continued 


| Republican 


cratic Senators whose antagonism is 
open and above board. This opposi- 
tion, which is working in the dark, 
is difheut to meet, and may be even- 
tually defeat the treaty, although 
such is not the anticipation of the 
Opinion is 
the Cuban 
treaty can be ratified without an ex- 
Senator Aldrich assures 


managers. 
divided as to whether 
tra session. 
your correspondent of this convic- 


| tion that the agreement will stand 


The | 


arrival operates to keep down wages | 


and lower the standard of living of 
the American workmen, was defeat- 
ed. 


The eight hour labor law has 


not been voted upon, but still re- | 


mains under consideration in com- | 


mittee. 


The tariff diseussion urged | 
£ | 


by Democrats and such adherents of | 
the “Iowa idea” as Senator Dolliver | 


and other Republicans, was prevent- 
ed. There has been no consideration 
of the Littlefield anti-trust bill, which 
was favorably reported by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 
x * * 
Congress has passed the Philippine 


approved when the 4th of March ar- 
rives, but Senators Lodge and Cul- 
lom both take a contrary view and 
assert their belief that an extra ses- 
sion of the Senate will be necessary. 
That there will be no extra session 





of the whole Congress is now evi- | 


dent. A. By M. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 1903. 





Dr. Gatling, Inventor of Gatling Gun, 
and a Native of North Carolina, Dies | 


in New York. 


‘New York, Feb. 26.—Dr. R. J. 


| Gatling, the aged inventor of the gun | 


eoinage bill authorizing the coinage | 


of the peso, or 50-cent dollar and 


islands of 32 to 1. 
Secretary Root, Senator Lodge and 


which bears his name, died suddenly 
in this city to-day. 

Richard Jordan Gatling was born 
in Hertford County, N. C., Septem- 
ber 12, 1818. 
his father in perfecting a machine 
for sowing cotton-seed; later he in- 


| vented a machine for sowing rice, 
establishing a ratio for silver in the | 


7 | 
Governor Taft, | 


others familiar with Philippine con- | 


ditions believe the measure will prove | 


the much-needed 


present financial distress in the Phil- 


remedy 


was opposed by the Democrats, they 
permitted it to become a law with 
the hope that it might relieve the 


for the | 


adapted it to sowing wheat and pat- 
ented it. Dr. Gatling graduated at 
the Ohio Medical College in 1850, but 
His 


most notable invention, or at least 


never practiced the profession. 


the one which perhaps did most to 


| make him famous, was the Gatling 
ippines and, although the measure | 


| which 


serious conditions now prevailing in | 


the Philippines. 
* * % 
The House has passed all the ap- 
propriation bills and is now consid- 


| by a erank arrangement. 


gun, which he perfected in 1862, and 
is still 


among the artillery 
equipment of the United States | 
Army. By its use thousands of shots 


may be fired per minute out of a 
pepper-box cannon barrel controlled 
In 1866, 


| Dr. Gatling invented a gun metal 


ering the Fowler currency bill whieh | 


it is admitted will not be considered 


by the Senate. The Senate, 


since | 


the raising of the Statehood block- | 


ade, has made satisfactory 
progress with the appropriation bills, 


only the naval and the general de- 


most 


ficiency bills, among the more im- 
portant measures, awaiting consider- 
ation. The and Cuban 
still ratification and 
the President has reiterated his de- 
termination to call the Senate in ex- 
tra if either of these 
ventions fails. Senator Morgan is 
practically the sole opponent of the 


Columbian 


treaties await 


session con- 


also invented a hemp-breaking ma- 
chines. Some years ago Congress 


voted him $40,000 for proof experi- 


ments in a new method of casting 
cannons. It has been said of Dr. 
Gatling that the horror of war as 


shown by the return home of wound- 


|ed and dead soldiers early in the 


| Civil War 


indueed him to attempt 
the invention of a gun which would 


take the place of a number of rifles 


As a boy he assisted | 


MAMMOTH UNION. 





Great Scheme on Which John Mitchell is 
Working. 

Indianapolis, Feb. 28.—It became 
known at the United States Mine 
Workers’ headquarters here to-day 
that President John Mitchell is en- 
gaged in a scheme to form a mam- 


moth organization of the national | 


unions of the country, each of which 
will be pledged to a gigantie system 
of boycotting all products of facto- 
ries that are not made by union la- 
bor. 

Mr. Mitchell’s idea in forming the 
organization is to prevent the coal 
mined by non-union miners from 
reaching the market. It will be done 
through the opposition of union men 
who will refuse to work in mills and 
factories when the coal comes from 
It is said the ap- 
peal of the Chicago authorities not 


a non-union mine. 


to contract for nor®inion mined coal 
is the first step in the proposed move- 
ment, and that negotiations are un- 
der way with the leaders of other or- 
ganizations which promise to result 
in a national agreement which will 
shut all non-union made goods out 
of the According to the 
plans which Mitchell has outlined 


markets. 


union clerks will refuse to sell cloth- | 


ing made in non-union _ establish- 


ments. 





No Successor to Dr. Curry. 


It is probable that 
agent of the Peabody Edueational 
Fund will be appointed to sueceed 
the late Dr. Jabez L. M. 
of the Interior 
Hoke Smith, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the fund, made the fol- 
lowing statement last week: 

“T cannot undertake to say what 
the will 
but I see no necessity of selecting a 
Prot..G: fi. 
assistant, can 
perform the limited amount of work 
which will be the 
present time and the first of October. 
Tf the plans formulated in January 
by the Board of Trustees for the es- 
tablishment of a teachers college are 


no 


Curry. 
Former Secretary 


Executive Committee do, 
suceessor to Dr. Curry. 


Glenn, who was _ his 


needed between 


| Fulton 





general | 


earried out, there will be no neces- | 


sity for a general agent. representing 
the trustees.” 





New England Tobacco Growers. 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 24.—At a 


meeting of tobaeco growers, held in 
this city to-day, preliminary arrange- 


| ments were made for the formation 


: | prices of 
chine, a steam plow and other ma- | 


, | of a New England tobaeceo growers’ 
| composed of steel and aluminum. He | . & | 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 
After a protracted deadlock W. H. 

elected United 

States Senator from Oregon. 


has’ been 

The men of New Hampshire are 
to vote on March 10 on the question 
whether the suffrage shall be extend- 
ed in that State to the women. 

Geo. F. Bailey, who was a partner 
with the late P. 
num & Bailey’s cireus, died in New 
York Saturday, aged 84 years. 


T. Barnum in Bar- 


Unless both the Panama Canal and 
the Cuban reciprocity treaties are 
ratified before March 4, an extra ses- 
sion of the Senate will be convened 
by President Roosevelt. 

Chief Justice Pope of South Caro- 
lina, has refused application for bail 
in the case ; 
Governor James H. Tillman, charged 
with the murder of N. G. Gonzales. 


of former Lieutenant- 


A Washington dispatch says that 
among Democrats in Congres the 


opinion is almost general that Grov- 


| er Cleveland will be presented as a 


eandidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation before the 
National Convention. 


next Democratic 

The Peabody Fund, amounting to 
a little over two millions, the inter- 
est of which was used for edueational 
purposes in the South,isat anend, and 
It 


has not vet been decided how it shall 


the principal is now to be used. 


be spent; whether it shall be used in 
establishing a teachers’ college some- 
where in the South, or be divided pro 
rata among the Southern States. In 
the latter ease, Noth Carolina would 
get about $200,000.—Greensboro Ad- 
vocate. 

The small valuation that is placed 
upon human life these days, leads 
one to join with the Scientitie Ameri- 
ean in its Secriptual quotation from 
Matt. xii. 12, asking, “How much, 
then, is a man better than a sheep?” 
The question is prompted by the 
apalling railroad disasters our ecoun- 
try has been witnessing the past few 
The 


Commission in its last bulletin ree- 


wonths. Interstate Commerce 
ords that in the three months ending 
September 30, 1902, 263 persons were 
killed and 2,613 injured. In 
Britian, where a greater number of 
pasengers are handted than in the 
United States, and upon only one- 


Great 


eighth as many miles of track, in a 


| space of fifteen months not a single 


corporation, to regulate the sale and | 


the crop grown in this 


section. 


A committee on organiza- | 


| tion and plans was appointed and | 


will report at a meeting to be held 
in this city March 3rd. 





Wesley’s Birthday. 


New York, Feb. 26.—A great build- 
ing full of Methodists and others 


| greeted President Roosevelt at Car- 


and require only a few men to op- | 


erate it, and that the death-dealing 
machine affair which bears his name 
is the result of this effort. 


negie Hall to-night when he eame 
here as the guest of honor and the 
principal speaker at the celebration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Wesley, father and 
founder of Methodism. 


| track to be asked for. 


| can says: 


had been killed. In the 
United States almost a hundred, on 
average, killed 


The the 


railroad systems in the world; the 


passenger 


an are in as 


many 


days. one most crowded 


other, having all the advantages of 
Why this dif- 
be 


The 


and 


death-rate ean 
the Scientifie Ameri- 
“Just as soon as we really 


ference / 
checked, 


understand how infinitely mueh a 


|man is worth more than a sheep, it 


will be prevented—if not by the in- 
itiative of the railroads, then by leg- 
islative act compelling the appliea- 
tion of a direet engine-controlled, 
block signal system to every one of 
the 200,000 miles of track.”—Stanly 
Enterprise. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


President Remsen, of Johns Hop- | aes 
: ax oe : pels : | additional counsel as these attorneys 
kins University, Baltimore, will de- | 


liver the annual address at Davidson 

commencement next June. 

There is talk in Robeson County of 
effort to the 

from Lumberton 


an move county-seat 


to Pembroke, a 
small station at the junction of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard 
Air Line Railroads, but it will hard- 
ly materialize. 

Colonel Olds: North 


are interested in two ereat schemes 


Carolinians 


—one on land, the other on water; 
the West the other in the 
Kast —the Appalachian National 
Park the water-way 
through the sounds and canal. 
of 
State importance. 


one in 


and inland 


Movements are far more 


Charlotte Observer: 
the 


The Society 


of Cincinnati now meeting in 


of the ereetion of a 


General 


to 
Davidson in Charlotte, and 


monument 


to-day a committee leaves for Ral- 
cigh to urge Governor Ayeock to use 
his influence to bring about the re- 
sult. 


in its efforts to seeure from Congress 


The society has been untiring 


an appropriation for monuments to 
Davidson and Nash, 
that should have a 
voice in the seleetion of sites. 

The Asheville the 


Southern Railway will expend hun- 


Generals 


it is proper it 


Citizen says 
dreds of thousands of dollars in im- 
proving its tracks within the next 
year, and when this work is ecomplet- 
ed there will be no better railway 
road-bed United States. On 
the main line a double track is to be 


in the 


laid. This track will extend from 
Washington to Atlanta. The road- 
bed on the Asheville Division will be 
put in the very best condition. 


Asheville Citizen: Western North 
Carolina is to have a pulp paper fac- 
tory. The enterprise is backed by 


millions of dollars and will be one 


of the largest industries of the kind | 


in the entire South. Already are the 
promoters of this new industry for 
this section on the field of action and 
are negotiating for the purchase of 
a large boundary of land, known as 


the Whittier lands, located near For- | 


ney Creek. The lands in question 
72.000 acres. The Western 


North Carolina mill will only manu- 


contain 


facture pulp paper, but also turn 


out the finished produet: 


The Whittier lands 


to be famous for their fine growth 


sam. are said 


of both of these wods. This industry 


means much, not only to the lumber 


interests of this section, but to the| , power plant on Sugar Creek, which 


commercial growth as well. 


Colonel Olds: 


the Haywood murder case will intro- 


The prosecution in 


duee three female witnesses who, it 
is said, are all prominently connect- 
ed, also two members of the Legisla- 


The kinds | 


of wood used will be hemlock and bal- | 


Both | 
than | 


| is 


and | 
| eated 





| be practicable. 
| in 


ture and a number of other witnesses 
who will say that the facts were not 
as appeared from the reports given 
out by the defence. It is also learn- 
ed quite definitely that the prosecu- 
tion is perfectly content with the 
of counsel and such 


present array 


may suggest. The attorneys believe 


that they have so plain a ease that | 


they feel they can take eare of it. 
The defence appears to be equally 
confident. It is clear to the 
mind of the prosecution that the de- 


very 


fenee will have a battle royal to get | 


habeas corpus, and that the case of 
probable cause will be so strong that 
no judge will admit bail. 


Greensboro Correspondent Char- 
lotte Tt considered 
rather surprising, to say the least, 
that there should be any opposition 
to the at Guilford Battle 
Ground of the monuments to those 
patriots of the Revolution, Nash and 
Davidson, for which purpose Con- 
It 


understood that the mem- 


Observer: is 


loeation 


gress has appropriated $10,000. 
well 


=. 4 é . ie on | bers of Congress who supported the 
this city passed a resolution in favor | = ; Pr 


measure had in view the battle-field 
of Guilford Court-House as the lo- 
eation for the monuments, but since 
the 
other claimants have 


has been appropriated, 


Ral- 


money 


arisen. 


| eigh, of course, would like to have 


the monuments, and certain citizens 
of Nash County are contending that 
at least one of them should be lo- 
President 
Henry Louis Smith has written Sen- 
ator Simmons that the monument 
to General Davidson should, by all 
means, grace the campus of David- 
College. A leading citizen of 
Lexington says he considers Guilford 
Battle Ground the most appropriate 
but if 


in their bailiwick. 


son 


place for the mounments, 


| there is to be any contention over the 


| locati % : 3 

; : ; : 2ation, his people will ask that one 

built 650 miles in length—of which | — 

nearly 100 miles has already been | ,_ 
| County. 


allotted Davidson 
Congress left the location 
of the mounments in the hands of 
the Seeretary of War, who is empow- 
ered to call on the Governor of North 
Carolina to assist him so far as may 
In 1777, and again 
1781, the Continental Congress 


of them be to 


made an appropriation for these two 
monuments, but the money was never 
fortheoming. The matter then lay 
dormant until about fourteen years 
ago. 


$500,000 Cotton Mill for Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. ©., Feb. 26.—Con- 


| tracts have been let for Mill Num- 
| ber 8, of the Highland Park Manu- 


| . . . . 
| facturing Company in this city, and | 


work will begin Monday. This plant 


will cost $500,000, will have 30,900 | 
spindles and 1,000 looms and employ | 


800 operatives. 
In connection with the building of 


this mill the Highland Park 


new 


| Manufacturing Company will build 


| will generate 2,000 horse-power and 


eost $100,000. This plant will gen- 
erate electricity to run the mills of 
The electricity will be 
operated through introduction mo- 


the company. 


tors. 





THE WATTS BILL. 





Provisions of the Liquor Law Just 
Adopted by the General Assembly. 


“The General Assembly of North 
Carolina do enact: 

“Section 1. That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person or persons, firm 


or corporation to manufacture, sell 


of North Carolina, except within in- 


| corporated cities and towns wherein 
| the sale or manufacture of liquor is 


not or may not hereafter be prohibit- - 
ed or regulated by special statute: | 


Provided, this act shall not be con- 
strued to forbid the sale of such spir- 
ituous, vinous or malt liquors by 
druggists for sickness upon the writ- 
ten prescription of a legally qualified 


Provided further, 
that this act shall not be construed 


under his charge: 


so as to apply to wine or cider manu- 
factured from grapes, 
fruit on the lands of the person so 


berries or 





manufacturing, or purchased by the 
manufacturer from the growers 
thereof: Provided further, that this 
act shall not be construed to apply 
to brandy manufactured from fruits 
or grapes and sold in original pack- 
| ages of not less than five gallons. 
“See. 2. That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person, persons, firm or 
corporation to manufacture, sell or 
otherwise dispose of for gain any 


spirituous, vinous or malt liquors, or 
intoxicating bitters, except as here- 
inbefore provided, in any incorporat- 
ed city or town, without first obtain- 
ing, as provided by law, a_ license 
therefor both from the Board of 
Commissioners of the eounty in 
which said town or city is situated 
and from the Board of Alderman or 
City Councilmen, or the governing 
authorities, by whatever name eall- 
ed, of said city or town. 





“See. 3. That any person violating 
the provisions of this act with refer- 





gain, of spirituous, vinous or malt 


| be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be imprisoned not 
exceeding six months, or fined not 
exceeding $200, or both, in the dis- 
eretion of the court. 


“See. 4. That any person violating 
the provisions of this act with refer- 
ence to the manufacture of spirit- 


toxicating bitters, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall, upon con- 
viction, be imprisoned not less than 


than two 
| years, nor fined not less than $200 or 
more than $1,000, or both, in the dis- 
eretion of the court; second offence 
felony. 


four months nor more 


shall make any prescription, except 


pose of aiding or abetting any per- 
son or persons who are not bona fide 

umder his charee, to purchase any in- 
| the 
provisions of this act, and any drug- 


toxicating liquors contrary to 


gist who shall duplicate the preserip- 
| tion of a physician for intoxicating 


physician, having such sick person | 


ence to the sale, or disposition for | 


liquors or intoxicating bitters, chall | 


in the ease of sickness, for the pur- 





or otherwise dispose of for gain, any | 
| spirituous, vinous or malt liquors, or | shall keep a 


intoxicating bitters within the State | 








uous, vinous or malt liquors, or in- | 


liquors for any person or person not 
bona fide under his charge, without 
the written direction of the physi- 
cian gave the same, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined or imprison- 
ed, or both, in the discretion of the 
court, for each and every offense; 


who 


and all druggists selling intoxicating 
liquors by prescription as aforesaid 
record thereof which 
shall bear the true dates of the sales 
and be subject at all times to the 
inspection of the Solicitor of the 
district and of the mayor and police 
officers of the city or town in which 


said druggist’s business is loeated 
(and all other persons); and any 


such druggist failing to keep the 
record aforesaid, or refusing to per- 
mit examination of such record by 
the officers named and all other per- 
sons shall be guilty of a misdemea- 
nor, and fined or imprisoned, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

“See. 6. Tt shall be untawful for 
any person to sell wine manufactured 
from fruit or grapes grown by him- 
self in quantities less than one gal- 
lon, and said wine shall not be drunk 


upon the premises where sold. Any 
person violating the provisions of 


this section, either by selling in 
quantities less than one gallon or by 
drinking wine on the premises where 
sold, shall be guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and punished at the diseretion of 
the court: Provided, that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply 
to churches wishing to procure wine 
for communion services.” 

The remaining sections of the bill 
provide for elections in the towns 
(upon the petition of one-third of 
the registered voters) upon the ques- 
tions of dispensary, distillery and 
license. 


Death of the Most Famous North 
Cardlinian. 





The Associated Press dispatches 
bring the news of the death of Dr. 
Richard J. Gatling, the famous in- 
ventor of the Gatling gun. He had 
lived a ripe old age and his name 
was known throughout the world. 

Dr. Gatling was a native of Gates 
or Hertford County, North Carolina, 
the latter we believe. He went North 
as a young 
Indiana. 


man and first lived in 
He was living there when 
the Gatling gun gave him world-wide 
Afterwards he 


to Connecticut and a short time ago 


reputation moved 

thus 
turning death-dealing guns to plows, 
illustrating in his own life the ful- 
filment of seripture. 

Dr. Gatling visited North Carolina 
some years ago and spoke at the In- 
ter-State ITe the 


invented an improved plow, 


Exposition. was 


| guest while here of his old friend, 


“See. 5. That any physician who | 


the lamented and accomplished gen- 
Pulaski He 
greatly enjoyed his return to his na- 
State. He 
interesting article to these columns 


tleman, Cowper, Esq. 


tive contributed a very 
upon his delight in the progress time 
had North Carolina.— 
News and Observer, 27th ult. 


wrought in 





Every man who hears his pet story 
told by another becomes a firm be- 
liever in strict copyright. 
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THE HOME CIRCL 


The Cloud.* 
I bring fresh showers for the thirst- 
ing flowers. 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when 
laid 


In their noonday dreams. 








From my wing's are shaken the dews | 


that waken 
The sweet buds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their moth- 
er’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains be- | 


| I bind the sun’s throne with a burn- 
ing zone, 
;| And the moon’s with a girdle of 
pearl; 
The voleanoes are dim, and the stars 
reel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner 
unfurl. 
From cape to eape, with a bridge- 
like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
| Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
| The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I 
march 
With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the powers of the air 
chained to my chair, 
Is the million-ecolored bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors 
wove, 
While the moist-earth was laugh- 
ing below. 


are 


Il am the daughter of earth and wa- 
ter, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean 


low, 
And their great pines” groan | 
aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my _ pillow | 
white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the 
blast. 


Sublime on the towers of my skyey 
bowers 
Lightning my pilot sits; 
In a eavern under fettered the 
thunder, 
It struggles and howls by fits; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle 
motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that 
move ig 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills and the crags and the 
hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain 
or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains, 
And I all the while, bask in heaven’s 
blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


is 


The sanguine Sunrise, with his me- 
teor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning-star shines 
dead, 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and 
swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when Sunset may breathe from 

the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardors of rest and of love, 
And the erimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine 

airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


That orbed maiden, with white fire 
laden, 

Whom mortals eall the Moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like 

floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen 

feet, 

Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of 
7 tent’s thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and 

peer; 
And IT laugh to see them whirl and 
flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind- 

built tent, 

Till the calm 

seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through 
me on high, 

Are each paved with the moon and 

these. 


my 


rivers, lakes and 





*This is No. 09 of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, and others. 


and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when with never 
a stain, 
| The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with 
their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
T silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
| Like a child from the womb, like a 
ghost from the tomb, 
T arise and unbuild it again. 
—Perey Bysshe Shelley. 








The Principle of Rest. 
The principle of rest is the prin- 
ciple of a temporary 
or suspension of energy 
part all of the 
Absolute rest implies the com- 





relexation 
| cessation 

from any or from 
| body. 


| plete “letting go” of all tension, men- 


| tal, nervous and physicial; all are | 


involved, to some extent, in every 
/aet of our daily life, nor can they 
be entirely separated. 


Let us see what will happen if we 
| place the body in a reclining posi- 
tion, so comfortably arranged that 
| absolute physical repose would seem 
inevitable. Then let the mind take 
| hold of some problem and concen- 
| trate on it until all the mental en- 
This energy is un- 
to the 
nervous system, and soon the entire 
physical self is in a highly tensed 
condition. 


ergy is aroused. 


consciously communicated 


Few people realize this 
until their attention is called to it. 
They think they must be resting 
when the body inactive. It 
not necessary that the body be ex- 
A set 
of muscles may be neverously tense 


is is 


ercising in order to be tense. 


and yet be apparently motionless. 
| This difference between a __ tense 
i muscle and a muscle entirely re- 


laxed, or devitalized, is what I want 
you to thoroughly understand, for 


this tense condition brought on by 
' mental and nervous strain, and often 
held without relaxation 
produces greater fatigue than many 
forms of exercise that 
| physicial in execution. 
Remember, always, that the mind 
| is the great controlling power, and it 
is only when the mind becomes, as 


for hours, 


are more 


| nearly as possible, a perfect blank, | 


| that the body can rest satisfactorily. 

If the body would rest the mind 
must rest also; in other words, 
“Think rest,” “Let go’”” of everything 
mental, and relax completely.— 
| Rose Edson-Helme, in The Pilgrim 
for March. 





What a Mother Can Do for Her 
Daughter. 


The first thing a mother can do 
for her daughter is to see that she 
is properly born. The doctrine of 
heredity as applied to physical and 
temperamental tendencies has been 
The science of the pre- 
natal influence of maternal thought 


well proven. 


and environment upon the unborn 
child is likewise substantiated by 
abundant instances. The first and 


fundamental office of a mother for 
her child, therefore, precedes the date 
of its birth. 

We hear much of fate and destiny 
if the 
truth were known we should probably 


and kindred bugaboos, but 


find that our destinies took shape be- 
neath our mothers’ hands before the 
hour when we first drew breath to- 
ward their fulfilment. 

* & & 

The mother who would give her 
daughter a firm foundation on which 
to build a happy, useful life should 
take that daughter’s health into con- 
sideration before she is born, and 
thereafter do everything within her 
power to develop and improve it. 
Those lightly-regarded children’s di- 
seases, of whose symptoms and treat- 
ment young mothers are too often 
ignorant, frequently weaken and un- 
dermine constitutions to such an ex- 
tent they never grow to be robust. 

It is impossible to overrate the 
worth of a strong, vital, healthy per- 
sonality in a woman. Her influence 
in the home is so great that her phys- 
ical condition lightens or leadens the 
atmosphere of it. The woman of 
sound health is she who is the com- 
rade of man, the inspiration and the 
uplift of him. 

In the elementary stages of a girl’s 
career, health has a very direct in- 
fluence upon her character. The in- 
clination to humor a siekly child is 
almost too great for a mother’s re- 
It is impossible to submit 
a delicate girl to rigid discipline; 
and discipline is the stuff from which 
character is The children 
who are early taught conformity to 
rules acquire an inbred respect for 
law which amounts to a principle, 
and which simplifies the philosophy 
of their lives thereafter. Yet the 
rules must be wise rules, and consis- 
tent, else more is lost in the years of 
awakening knowledge than was gain- 
ed in the period of unquestioning 
faith; and the discipline must be 
prompted by love and never by anger, 
else its lesson is lost, and the motive 


sistance. 


made. 


which actuates the punishment is 
less worthy than the offense. 
* * 
Pattern succeeds where precept 


fails. 


The mother who would make 


| her daughter progress must progress 


with her; nor will all the gain of this 
effort accrue to the benefit of the 
daughter, for if she profit by the ex- 
perience and wisdom of the elder, the 
mother in turn benefits by constant 
association with the gaiety, the en- 
thusiasm, the faith, the quick-recov- 
ering hope that are the emblems of 
youth. 

It is impossible for a mother to do 
all within her power for her daugh- 
ter, unless this bond of love and un- 





derstanding exits. Without it, coun- 
sel is command, and criticism cen- 
sure. With it, a mother can touch 
upon every conceivable subject, and 


be sure of its proper reception. She 
knows and sympathizes with the 


character with which she is dealing; 
for not only has she studied that 
character but she has helped to make 
it what it is. With this tacit under- 
standing the mother’s motives are as 
plain as the course they suggest. By 
this means do principles of morality 
and ethies fix themselves  uncon- 
the daughter’s mind, 
creating moral balance and a normal 


seiously in 


conditions of conscience. 
* x 

Knowledge is the flower of civili- 
zation; and, out of whatever soil it 
springs, its bloom is fair and sweet- 
scented. Mothers have contended 
that revealing what is vicious and 
insincere in human nature will shat- 
ter young faith and sully its inno- 
cence. 
school! 


Shortsightedness of a bygone 

Innocence founded on igno- 
quantity at 
best—and misplaced faith is a mock- 
ery. 
conceptions or a false sense 
esty, permits her daughter 
verse a road studded with pitfalls 
and by-paths, unmarked by danger- 
signals, cannot be held blameless if 
that daughter trips. 

But there is no chaperon whose 
vigilance can take the place of indi- 
vidual character and conscience. The 
only echaperon whose back is never 
turned, whose sight 


ranece is an uncertain 


The mother who, from shallow 
of mod- 
to tra- 


or hearing is 
never dulled, whose espionage never 
flags, is a girl’s own consciousness of 
right and wrong. Her greater or 
lesser respect for the commands of 
that chaperon will depend upon the 
character her mother has instilled; 
upon the fineness of her of 
honor, the depth of her personal 
dignity, and the quality of culture 
toward which her training trends— 
whether it be that thin-skinned va- 
riety of so-called culture, which is 
made up of worldly professions and 


sense 


superficial signs intended to impress, 
or that results from, well- 
established tastes and lofty tenden- 
cies, and is bred away down to the 


culture 


bone. 
* & & 


And eulture? Culture is the com- 
monplace, lifted out of the ordinary 
by those who are fearless. Culture 
is Tt thoroughness. 
It has do with clean linen, as well as 
clean It stands the 
lack behind the inlets 
and character.  Cul- 
a knowledge of the 
to the _ best 
houses, a smattering of foreign lan- 
guages, a taste for fine arts or a dis- 
tate for the practical. Culture has 
to do with the practical. It grows 
out of a thorough knowledge and 
wholesome treatment of the practi- 
eal. 


cleanliness. is 


morals. for 
of smut 
outlets 
not 
best books, an entree 


to 


ture is 


Its influence is as strong in in- 
terviews with the cook as with the 
king. Its magnitude increases and 
its power is as keenly felt in the ju- 
dicious guiding of the fall house- 
cleaning, as it is in the presiding 
chair of a club for the liberal arts. 
* * * 


Household economies are nearer to 
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love’s ethics than we suspect; and 
the pit of the stomach lies close to 
the soul. Cold soup and bad service 
may not corrupt love; but the mind 
which is occupied with adjusting it- 
self to these unfortunate conditions 
is for just so long a space detained 
from loftier and more profitable con- 
siderations. 

The most desirable accomplish- 
ment a mother can bestow upon her 
daughter is a knowledge of every 
duty that pertains to the mainten- 
ance of a home. Music, languages, 
fine arts—the pursuance of these tal- 
ents must depend upon the family 
purse, and their worth will depend 
somewhat upon the girl’s future sta- 
tion. But into whatever walk of life 
her choice may lead her she will need 
—or should need—to be familiar 
with the requirements for home- 
making. A mother ean best impart 
this knowledge by affording practical 
experience—by allowing her daugh- 
ter to supply the larder, to direct the 
servants, to arrange the menus, and 
to take temporary charge of the 
household regime. Add to this a 
knowledge of the exactions of hus- 
bands, the demands of sons, the re- 
quirements of daughters, and all the 
new and varied responsibilities of the 
married state; and girls will acquire 
a profound respect, not mixed with 
awe, for the marital institution. The 
number of them who marry in haste 
to repent at lesiure will be reduced 
to a minimum—and the number of 
ideal homes will increase in propor- 
tion. 

Yet this consideration for the 
practical, which is a means, should 
not obscure the ideal, which is an 
end. Healthy ideals do not clash 
with practical conditions. Neither 
do they create discouragement over 
the failure to attain to our highest 
hopes. It is better to have ideals 
that are never realized than to have 
no ideals at all. There is a gulf.be- 
tween ourselves and our souls’ best 


aims. It is the gulf of imperfect 
human nature. But the higher we 
aim the better we live. Look up, 


Look 


and the stars are our guide. 
down, and the sewers beckon. 


+ & # 


What a mother can do for her 
daughter, then, sums up to this: she 
ean give her the benefit of a fair and 
equal start; she can give her the best 
moral, mental and physical training 
given materials will permit; she can 
build up between themselves a bond 
which shall be a solace in sunshine, 
a mainstay in storm; she can be not 
only a preceptor, but a pattern for 
culture and character; she can give 
her the benefit of her experience as 
a woman with a womaa’s world to 
conquer—the priceless suggets of 
wisdom, gleamed from girlhood, wife- 
hood, motherhood; she ean train her 
in all that is practical, and direct her 
toward all that is ideal.—Lavinia 
Hart, in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. 





Youg Athlete: “I have muscles to 
beat the band.” Young Wife: “Then 
you must have muscles to beat the 
Tugs, also.” 





A Lesson Taught and Learned. 


Not unlike some other great men, 
Chief Justice Marshall gave little 
attention to dress or to personal 
pulchritude, although his face was 
unusually handsome, says a writer 
in Lippincott’s. A story is told of 
a young man who recently removed 
to Richmond. This newcomer saw 
in the market a rusty looking old 
man making his way slowly through 
the entrance, and, walking up to him 
abruptly, asked him if he would not 
like to make a ninepence by carrying 
a turkey home for him. The old 
man quietly took the turkey and 
walked behind the newly arrived citi- 
zen without a word, until the latter 
had reached his own gate. 

“Catch!” said the young man, toss- 
ing a ninepence to his hireling. 

The old man caught the ninepence, 





and as he turned to walk away a 


gentleman passing by bowed defer- 
entially to him. 

“Who is the shabby old fellow?” 
asked the turkey buyer. “ 

“The Chief Justice of the United 
States,” was the reply. 

“Impossible!” stammered the blun- 
derer. “Why did he bring the tur- 
key—why—” 

“To teach you a lesson in good 
breeding,” interrupted the  gentle- 
man. “He will give the money away 
before he gets home, but I have no 
doubt he is enjoying the joke you 
have so condescendingly given him.” 





An Overman Story. 


By the way, I have an Overman 
story. Since he is to be Senator there 
should be hundreds. I'll tell the 
first. You remember he was Private 
Secretary to Governor Vance, and 
that he married the daughter of 
Vance’s rival, Senator Merrimon. He 
fell in love with the girl and won 
her just before the battle between 
these two men. And as things warm- 
ed up, the young man became em- 
barrassed. But he made short work 
of his perplexity. One day he walk- 
ed in to the Governor with his resig- 
nation, saying, “I love Judge Mer- 
rimon’s daughter; you and he are 
running against one another; and I 
have but one way out—that is, to 
relieve you, kind as you have been.” 
How worthy it was of Vance to say, 
“Young man, keep the girl and the 
place. If Merrimon can stand it, I 
can.” 

It is a great thing to be Senator, 
but to be honorable or magnanimous 
is more.—Biblical Recorder. 





How He Achieved Success. 


The following is from one of 
Charlote’s most successful business 
men, Mr. S. Wittkowsky, who came 
to that city less than half a century 
ago, and by pursuing this policy has 
sueceeeded in amassing a fortune of 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 

“Start out to lay in honesty and 





truth the foundation of your life’s | 


work, cement it with frugality and | °. ; POpr: 
economy, and let the superstructure | tion becomes available when $10,000 
ap pore | additional shall have been raised by 


| subscription. 


consist of push, pluck and _perse- 
verance; paint the whole liberally 


with printer’s ink, and your success 
ig assured. 
mean that you shall not steal; but 
be honest in the discharge of all 
your duties; be honest in giving your 
employer the full measure of your 
ability; have honestly at heart your 
employer’s interest, for perchance in 
the course of events you may your- 
self become an employer and exact 
the from 
ployees.” 


same measure your em- 





Advice Respectfully Returned. 


Companion 
not long ago, about the school in- 
pector who “copied the theme out” 
himself, reminds a reader of an inci- 
dent that is said to have occurred at 
a New England university. 

A student 
in English, taking with him a theme 
which was covered with the instrue- 
tor’s red ink. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
“but I ecouldn’t make out this correc- 
tion here. It’s—it’s a little hard to 


A story the 


-alled on his instructor 


read.” 
The instructor took the theme, 
scowled at it critically, and then 


said, with a mixture of humor and 
irritation: 

“Why, it says—it says, ‘Write more 
legibly  ”’—Youth’s Companion. 





No Lawyers There. 


“Billy” Saunders is a natural-born 
wit. He is in his eightieth year, 
living here in New York, and is still 
working at his trade, painting. On 
a recent oceasion “Billy” and one 
or two of his mates were beautifying 
The younger part- 
ner, thinking to take a “rise” out of 
“Billy,” said: 

“T say, ‘Billy,’ did you ever know 
of a painter going to Heaven?” 

“Yes,” replied “Billy.” “I knew 
of one once.” , 

“But 
there ?” 

“Well, I did hear that they tried 
to put him out.” 

“And did they not sueceed 2” 

“No. According to last 
they had not sueceeded.” 

“Why, how was that?” 

“Well, sonny, it was this way: 
They couldn’t find a lawyer in the 
place to draw up the papers!”’—New 
York Tribune. 


a lawyer’s office. 


do you think he © stayed 


accounts 





An Irishman whose face, says the 
London Outlook, was so plain that 
his friends used to tell him it was 


also to be as poor as he was homely. 


By honesty, I do not | 


remain to keep it very human. 
printed | 





| a lovely day. 
an offense to the landscape, happened | aie 


One day a neighbor met him, and | 


asked: 

“How are you, Pat?” 

“Mighty bad! shtarva- 
tion that’s starin’ me in the face.” 

“Begorra,” exclaimed his neighbor, 
sympathetically, “it can’t 
pleasant for either of yez!” 


Sure, ’tis 


be very 





Greatest of All—A Father’s Love for 
His Daughter. 


The love of a father for his 
daughter is, I think, the very purest 
love that earth can know, the love 
that comes the nearest to what we 
all imagine the divine love to be. 
The love of a husband for his wife 
when it endures the storm and stress 
which mark the period of mutual 
adaptation, is wonderfully beauti- 
ful; yet it had its birth in passion, 
and the memories of its early years 
The 
love that is given to a father or a 
mother is strong and deep and last- 
ing; yet it the exaltation 
and supreme emotion which 
necessary to the love that has no 
flaw. The love of a father for his 
son is intense and over-mastering; 
yet there touch of personal 
pride, of almost conscious egoism, in 
it, which renders it not wholly self- 
less and serene. But the love of a 
father for the girl child who has been 
born to him is more than any other 
love on earth, in its purity, its un- 
alterable constancy, its power of self- 
sacrifice, its profound delight, and 
its infinite tenderness.—H. T. Peck, 
in the February Cosmopolitan. 


lacks 
are 


is a 





Enjoy as You Go. 


Some people mean to have a good 
time when their work is done—say, 
at fifty. Others plan to enjoy them- 
selves when their children are grown 
up. Others mean to take their 
pleasures when they get to be rich, 
or when their business is paid for, 
or the grind of some particular sor- 
row is overpast. 

Such persons might as well give 
up ever having a good time. The 
season of delight, which is so long 


waited and hoped for, too rarely 
comes. Disease, poverty, death, 
claim each its victims. The lives of 


those whom we love, or our own, go 
out, and what is left? 

Then take your pleasure to-day; 
there is yet time. Things may not 
be in the best shape for that visit you 
have been so long planning to your 
It might be better if 
you could wait till you had a more 
stylish suit of clothes or till the boy 
was at home from college to look af- 
ter the place; but she is ready now. 
You are both growing old—you had 
better go. 


only sister. 


John drives around with the horse. 
“Jump in, mother,” he says. It is 


You need the fresh 


Don’t say, “I can’t go—I was 
| intending to make some cakes,” or, 
| “My dress isn’t changed.” Put on 
your warm coat, tie a veil around 
| your hat and take your ride. If you 


The South Carolina House of Rep- | 


resentatives has passed by 
mous vote, Mr. Moses’ bill to appro- 
priate $20,000 toward the erection of 
an equestrian statue to the memory 
of Wade Hampton. The appropria- 


A large part of this 
voluntary fund is now in hand. 


unani- | 


| 


don’t take such things when you ean 
get them, they are apt to be missing 
when you want them.—Selected. 





Teacher—Tommy, in the sentence, 
“A microbe is a minute living organ- 
ism,” parse “microbe.” 

Tommy Tucker—‘Microbe is a 
common noun, possessive case’ — 

Teacher—Possessive case ? 

Tommy—Yes’m. First person, mi- 





crobe; second person, your crobe; 
third person, his”— 
Teacher—Thomas, go and _ take 


your seat.—Chicago Tribune. 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master‘ 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. . On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1856. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Let me alone to the end of the world, 


rather 
than that my friend should overstep by a word or 
a look his real sympathy. I am equally balked by 
antagonism and by compliance. Let him not cease 
an instant to be himself. The only joy I have in 
his being mine is that the “not mine” is mine. It 
turns the stomach, it blots the daylight, where I 
looked for a manly furtherance, or at least a 
manly resistance, to find a mush of concession. 
Better be a nettle in the side of your friend than 
his echo.—From Emerson’s essay on “Friendship.” 





The Nature Study Bureau of Hampton Insti- | 


tute has begun the publication of a series of “Ani- 
Leaflets.” No 1, 


just received, is devoted to the horse—types, care, 


mal Industry which we have 
feeding, defects and management being discussed. 
Copies may be had on application to the Institute 


at Hampton, Va. 





The system of rural free delivery of mails was 
inaugurated about six years ago with an appro- 
priation of $50,000. 
appropriation reached a million 


About three years ago the 
dollars. 
system has gone forward by leaps and bounds 


ever since its beginning, and now from the $7,000,- 


000 appropriation for the fiseal year ending July | 
1, it goes to one of $12,619,300 for the year ending | 


July 1, 1904. 





The Code Commission Bill referred to last week 
is now a law and the Democratic members met 
Thursday night to select the three Commissioners 
They chose Prof. N. Y. 
Gulley, professor of law in Wake Forest College, 
ex-Judge Thomas B. Womack of Raleigh, and 
Col. W. B. Rodman, of Washington—excellent 


selections, we think. 


who are to do the work. 


It is pleasing to see that no 
members of the Legislature were chosen, as at 
one time seemed probable. Judge Robinson has 
wittingly said that the members of the 1901 Gen- 
eral Assembly created a lot of new offices and then 
filed laborer’s liens against them. 





the South Atlantie 
Quarterly, published by Dr. John S. Bassett at 
Durham, contains a 


The January number of 
number of excellent papers 
on literary, historical and political subjects, pre- 
We have been 
especially interested in Dr. Mims’s-secholarly “Re- 
naissance of New Eneland,” Prof. William A. 


pared by prominent Southerners. 


Webb’s careful study of the work of Southern | 


poets from 1849 to 1881, Prof. W. L. Poteat’s pa- 
per on “Science and Culture,” and the suggestive 
reviews of “Two Recent Books on the Negro.” 
This magazine is doing excellent work in its line 
—unequalled in the South, unless by the Sewanee 
Review—and it should have a large subscription 
list. ($2 a year; 50 cents a copy.) 





We learn from Superintendent Joyner that the 
rural school library bill referred to in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer appropriates $5,000 for the 
establishment of new libraries on the same terms 
as heretofore—$10 from the State’s appropria- 
tion, $10 from the district school fund, and $10 


by private subscription, for each library; no coun- | 


ty to receive aid from more than six libraries in 
addition to those already established. 
$2,500 


P<» 


An appro- 
priation of is made for enlarging and im- 


proving those already established—$5 to be fur- 


The | 


| wished by the State, $5 from the district school 
fund and $5 by the patrons. This is an excellent 
| It has already passed the House and 
we hope that it will meet no opposition in the 


Senate. 


| 
measure, 





A notable occasion was the opening and dedica- 
tion of the magnificent new library at Trinity Col- 
A large crowd attended, 
The ad- 


dress of presentation by Judge Armistead Bur- 


lege last Monday night. 


and the program was an excellent one. 


well, of Charlotte, and the address of aeceptance 
by President Kilgo, were well prepared and well 
received, while Dr. Walter H. Page’s speech on 
the spirit of democracy in American life was 
worthy of the great student of social 

nomie problems that he is. The library 
be the handsomest in the South, and was built at 
a cost of $60,000. 
ble for the purchase of books. 


and eco- 


is said to 





$10,000 more being now availa- 
Trinity has a mag- 

nificent equipment and an exceptionally able fac- 
| ulty. 





“Although I am a banker, I am much interested 

in everything pertaining to agriculture, knowing 
that therein lies old North Carolina’s greatest 
wealth. I sineerely trust that the Legislature 
will see fit to pass the fir#t bill that was intro- 
duced this session, providing a $50,000 appropri- 
ation for an Agricultural Building for the A. & 
M. College. Prof. Burkett is doing good work, 
| and I would like to see him fully equipped.” 
So writes Mr. Clarence Latham, of Washington 
| County, in ‘a private letter now before us. The 
| prosperity of all classes depends largely upon the 
prosperity of the farmer, and it is not surprising 
that men of all professions desire that the agri- 
cultural department of the college shall not be 
hampered in the great work that it is doing. 





After preparing sufficient matter for last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, the Editor went home to see 
his sick father and did not return until after the 
paper had gone to press. The Haywood-Skinner 
tragedy oeecurred in our absenee, and Proprietor 


Denmark, feeling very properly that some men- 
; tion should be made of so notable an occurrence, 
prepared the account which appeared on page 8. 
This was simply a brief outline of the popular 
story of the shooting, but it should be said that 
Mr. Haywood’s lawyers have since given out a 
quite different version of the affair, claiming that 
the first reports were unfair to their client. They 
assert that Skinner struck Haywood before the 
shooting occurred, and they will plead therefore 
that Haywood shot in self-defense. The trial, 
which will oceur before the end of the month, will 
be a battle royal, remarkably able counsel having 
been employed to represent both sides. 





Tobaeeco combinations are the order of the 
The great trust is steadily adding to its 
strength, many of the retail dealers feel that they 
are fighting a last desperate battle, and the grow- 
crs in many States are making convulsive efforts 
toward organization for self-protection. Our 
combination of New 
England farmers, in connection with which the 
following telegram from Lexington, Ky., Friday, 
27th ult., will be read with interest: 


day. 





press dispatches report a 


“Tobaceo growers from twenty-six counties in 
Kentucky, two counties in Indiana and one in 
Ohio met here yesterday to perfect the organiza- 
tion of a company which has for its purpose the 
fixing of prices. The capital stock is to be $5,000,- 
000, divided into shares of $10 each, to be held by 
5,000 tobacco growers. The schedule of prices 
submitted runs as high as 26 cents a pound. A 


guarantee is to be given to every signer that an 
advance of 50 per cent will be paid over the trust 


” 


| price, 
| The March numbers of the Century and Frank 
| Leslie’s contain interesting histories of the to- 
| bacco trust, from which we expect to quote at con- 
j siderable length in next week’s Progressive 
| Farmer. 





WHAT THE LEGISLATURE IS DOING. 

The Legislature is leading the strenuous life 
just now, for the per diem of the members ceases 
by constitutional limitation on Saturday of this 
week, and there remains yet very much work to 
be done. 

Last week was the busiest of the session thus 
far. fight 
Tuesday night with the Senate’s adoption of the 
Watts Bill just as it came from the House. We 


gave a brief outline of its provisions last week, 


The temperance practically ended 


| and we are printing it practically complete in this 





issue. It must be said that its passage is not a 
the 


forees, for ifs purpose is largely political. 


very pronounced victory for temperance 
Dr. 
Ivey, of the Raleigh Christian Advocate, says: 
“As a party measure to redeem certain western 
counties, it was deemed necessary, and it would 
Anti-Saloon 


League, petition, or mass-meeting of temperance 


have passed had there been no 
people.” 

But more depends on the people than on the 
Legislature, and while its members have measur- 
ably failed to meet the expectations of temper- 
anee advoeates, it is true that there is now less 
in the way of the people working ont their own 
salvation in this matter. There are 548 registered 
distilleries in the State, fully 500 of which are 
outside of incorporated towns. They must move 
or go out of business, and it is probable that a 
large number will aecept the last-named alterna- 
tive. We have not seen any figures as to the num- 
ber of saloons in the rural districts. but the num- 
ber is certainly considerable. The weakest point 
in the Watts Bill is its failure to preseribe a pop- 
ulation limit for incorporated towns, thus leaving 
the way open to incorporate any little cross roads 
store for the manufacture or sale of whiskey. 

We know that there was considerable opposi- 
tion and some rather strong arguments against 
running whiskey out oi the country without a 
vote of the people while permitting city people to 
vote on the matter, but we believe that the plan 
is a wise one. The inevitably and 
invariably a source of lawlessness and disorder, 
and the absence of police protection in the coun- 
try is a serious argument against them—as the 
Editor came to believe two or three years ago 
when a saloon was established on a piece of land 
adjoining his father’s farm. 

The Watts Bill as passed is also a considerable 
improvement over its original shape in that it 
provides for elections in cities and towns, on 
petition of one-third of the voters—nat one-fourth 
as has been often stated—to decide the matter of 
allowing bar-rooms, dispensaries or distilleries. 
This opens the way for a large number of towns 
to change from bar-rooms to dispensaries (until 
now a special act has been necessary in order to 
hold a dispensary election) and the dispensary 
has a much smaller number of objectionable fea- 
tures than the saloon. 

The Watts Bill is not free from inconsistencies, 
nor was it urged or passed from purely philan- 
thropie motives, but if the temperance forces are 
really in earnest, it should enable them to work 
with freer hands. 


saloon is 


* * * 
The Confederate pension 
been decided on. 


appropriation has 
The amount is $200,000, and the 


| only change from last year is that any Confed- 





erate soldier’s widow who married again but is 
again a widow and any deserter who afterward 
returned to the army, may be pensioned. 


* » * 
The child labor bill has passed the Senate, 
though in somewhat different form from that 


given it by the committee. The section limiting 
a week’s work for factory operatives to 66 hours 
was amended so as to apply only to persons under 
18 years of age, and an amendment prohibiting 
night work by children under 14 was unfortunate- 
ly defeated. As it left the Senate therefore the 
bill (1) prohibits the employment of children un- 
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der 12 in any factory, (2) makes 66 hours a week’s 
work for operatives between the ages of 12 and 


18, and (3) requires an affidavit from parents or | 


guardians as to the age of children employed. 
* * a 


A very important measure was that introduced 


NEEDED CHANGES IN THE FEDERAL CON- 
STITUTION. 





| Judge Walter Clark Advocates Popular Election of 


in both Houses Thursday by direction of Super- | 


intendent Joyner. Under the law the proceeds 


from the sale of public lands have been turned | 


into the State Treasury from year to year until 


standing of some kind that this swamp land fund 
But only the in- 
terest has been available, and there has been the 


helonged to the publie schools. 


ever-present danger that the Legislature might 
seize on it for some other purpose. Superintend- 
ent Joyner therefore has wisely reeommended that 
it be made a permanent loan fund to aid in the 
erection of better school houses. One-tenth, or 
$20,000, is to be loaned each year to county school 
boards, the county boards in turn to lend to dis- 
trict schools to aid in building houses, the loans 
to be for periods of ten years and to bear 4 per 
cent interest. This measure promises to be of 
to the edueational interests of the 
State, and there should be no opposition to its 


great value 


Tt has already passed the Senate. 
* * * 


adoption. 


The joint committee on appropriations has de- 


| the neeessary number of States. 
$200,000 has accumulated, there being an under- | 





cided to reeommend that the agricultural build- | 


ing at the A. & M. College be paid for in this way; 
from the State Treasury, $2,500 a year for four 
$10,000 in all; from the funds of the Agri- 
eultural Department, $10,000 a year for four years 
—$40,000 in all. 

This is not such treatment as the agricultural 
classes of the State should have. 


years 





They have paid 
half the tax money that has been used to erect 
and equip the magnificent textile and mechanical 
buildings, but now the textile and mechanieal in- 
terests are to pay practically nothing toward the 
Agricultural Building. The cotton mills of the 
State were not required to build the textile build- 
ing, nor the factories and shops of the State the 
mechanical buildings, but the farmers of the 
State, after aiding these classes, are to be required 
to pay practically all the expense of their build- 
ing—for the fertilizer company is only the mid- 
dleman that colleets the tonnage tax from the 
farmer and pays it into the Department. 

There is danger, too, that this will cripple the 
great work that the Department of Agriculture 
has mapped out and is doing. It has a remarkably 
efficient group of officials, and the State eould ill 
afford the loss of any of them. But however this 
may be, the fact remains that all classes have paid 
taxes to equip the mechanieal and textile depart- 
ents, and the farmer should not be required to 
bear alone the burden of equipping his branch of 
the work. 

* * * 

The Raleigh correspondent of the Charlotte 
Observer reports that three quite noteworthy 
changes in the publie school law are likely to be 
made: “The first changes the apportionment of 
the fund. 
set aside for school buildings has been unlimited, 
merely left to the discretion of the county boards 
of education. The bill limits the amount to 
per cent in counties where the school fund is un- 
der $5,000, 20 per cent when under $10,000, 15 per 
cent over $10,000. Seeond, one-fifth of the school 


oF 


Tleretofore the amount that might be | 











fund must be set aside for bringing weak school | 


districts up to a four months’ term, and equaliz- 
ing the school taxes in the various 
ITeretofore the 


strong and popular townships might have five, six 


townships. 


under township distribution 


or seven months’ school term, while weak 


Postmasters, Federal Judges and United States 
Senators. 


The Constitution has been subject to the law 
of progress and of change, aside from the amend- 
ments that have been submitted and ratified by 
By judicial con- 
struction meaning has been written into the Con- 
stitution in many matters that were not in con- 


In 


some instances these amendments by judicial con- 


templation by the makers of that instrument. 


struetion were necessitated by the progress of 
thought, the evolution of the age, and the changed 
condition of the people. But there are radical 
changes that have been made therein by the silent 


pressure of public opinion, without aid from Con- | 


eress or the courts. 
tion was adopted, of the three departments, legis- 


When the Federal Constitu- | 


lative, executive, and judicial, direct control was | 


given to the people of only one-sixth of the gov- 
ernment, to-wit, one-half of the Legislature; for 
the lower house of Congress was the only body 
chosen by the people. The Senate was made elect- 
ive at second hand through the State legislatures; 
the Executive was to be chosen at second hand 
through a body of electors selected for that pur- 
pose, and it was contemplated that in fact the 
Exeeutive should be chosen at third hand, as the 
electors were originally elected by the State legis- 
latures; and the judiciary and Cabinet officers 
were selected at fourth hand by the Executive, 
subject to ratification by the Senate. The govern- 
ment was thus removed from the direct action of 
public opinion as far as could possibly be the case 
in a republic. At that time education was not 
general and popular government was a new exper- 
the 
In 


only one State was the Governor then elected by 


iment. There were many misgivings as to 


capacity of the people to govern themselves. 


the people; in most if not all of them the upper 
house of the General Assembly and usually both 


ginning, when there were only 75 postmasters, it 
was contemplated and the Constitution required 
that they should be appointed by the President 
or head of the Department. With more than a 
thousand times that number of postmasters this 
has become impossible. Postmasters are now se- 
lected in a manner not authorized by that instru- 
ment. In practise they are necessarily seleeted 
by the members of Congress or by political bosses. 
Except in rare instances the President and the 
Postmaster-General can do no more than take the 
recommendation of the member from the district 
As 


the constitutional provision is practieally a dead 


or other leading politicians of their party. 


letter there is no reason why by amendment to 
the Constitution the postmasters should not be 
chosen by districts laid off around their respective 
postoffices at the same time and in the same man- 
ner that members of Congress are elected. 
Probably the most serious defeet in the Federal 
Constitution is the retention of the 
mode for the selection of the Federal Judges at 
third hand through the instrumentality of the 
Exeeutive and the Senate, and for life. In truth 


unaltered 


| no provision could be more uwndemoeratie than 





houses were elected by a restricted suffrage, and | 


in none was the judiciary chosen by popular vote. 
This state of things was reflected in the Federal 
Constitution, of course, and in form at least re- 
mains unchanged in that instrument, though in 
these respects there have been great changes in 
the constitutions of the several States. 

Though no changes in these matters have been 
made in the Federal Constitution by constitution- 
al amendment or judicial construction, there has 
been none the less great alteration by the prac- 
tical operation of publie opinion and other causes. 
The eleetion of the President has been changed 
to a direct election by the people by the simple 
process of treating the electors as figureheads and 
electing them in the several States at the ballot- 
As 


late as the great contest between Adams, Jackson, 


box instead of through the State legislatures. 


Clay, and Crawford, in 1824, the electors were 


| nor hold by different tenure from 


still chosen in a majority of the States by their | 


legislatures. This was soon changed as one of the 
of that 
South Carolina were still chosen in that manner 
down to the Civil War. Indeed the Presidential 
electors were chosen by the legislature in Colorado 
1876. to 


results contest, though the electors in 


in A similar change has been made as 


the election of Senators in many of the States by 
requiring primary elections for Senators or by 
pledging candidates for the legislature and in oth- 


er methods. A constitutional amendment to give 


| the eleetion of United States Senators directly to 


and | 


sparsely settled ones would have less than four | 


months’ term, and then ask for aid out of 


the | 


second $100,000, when under proper distribution | 


of the county fund they would not need a cent. 


| lie sentiment by t 


Third, the election of the county board of eduea- | 


tion by the Legislature instead of by the county 
commissioners is provided for,” 


the people and to dispense with the legislatures 
as Senatorial electors has repeatedly passed the 
lower house of Congress, but its inevitable pas- 
sage has been thus far defeated by what might be 
termed the indeeent and defiant disregard of pub- 
he Senate itself. 

In 
practically amended, but in a much less desirable 
In the be- 


another respeet the Constitution has been 


respect by the pressure of necessity. 


iat large.—From advance sheets of 


the manner of selecting these important officials 
and their life tenure. They are chosen in a man- 
ner that entirely negatives any expression of pub- 
lie opinion, and that permits their selection by 
powerful influences that usually have ready access 
to the appointing power. This is an anomaly in 
a country whose government is based upon the 
principle that it exists only by the consent of the 
governed. The power that has been assumed and 
maintained by the judiciary to set aside the action 
of the legislative and executive departments was 
unknown when the Constitution was adopted, and 
it has beeome vitally necessary, if such power 
shall remain, as is probable, in the judiciary, that 
the judiciary shall at least be selected by the same 
element that chooses the Federal Tegislature: 
otherwise the will of the people is at the merey of 
officials who are under no control and are not se- 
lected by the popular will. It is due mainly to the 
high personal character of most of the gentlemen 
who have occupied the Federal Bench that this 
anachronism not and 
more universal demand for its removal. The fact 
that nearly everyeState in the Union has made its 
judieiary elective by the people proves that the 
mature judgment and the deliberate will of the 
people of the United States upon this subject are 
well-nigh overwhelming. In 1787 there might well 
be ground, when popular government was itself a 
novelty, and when only one-sixth of the govern- 


has met with a stronger 


ment was committed to popular election (the low- 
er house of Congress), for hesitating to intrust 
the election of the Federal judiciary to the peo- 
ple. But now, with the experience of more than 
a century behind us and especially in view of in- 
eidents fresh in the minds of all, there are many 
reasons why the Federal judges should be 


people themselves, 


not 
selected otherwise than by the 
who ad- 


} 
hose 


minister justice in the State courts. Ii the peo- 


ple can be trusted with the scleetion of one set 
of judges they certainly can be with the other. 
There ean be no practical difficulty sinee the dis- 
{riet judges ean be chosen by the voters of their 
respective districts, the circuit judges by the peo- 
the 

Judges either for circuits or by vote of 
TS | 


ple of their cireuits, and Supreme Court 


the Union 
uw ond ITu- 
man Progress,” by Chief Justice Walter 
the Mareh Arena. (Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by permission of the author.) 


Clark in 





They who imagine that self-denial intrenches 
upon our liberty, do not know that it is this only 
that ean make us free indeed, giving us the vie- 
tory over ourselves, setting 
bondage of our corruption, enabling us to bear af- 
flietions (which will come one time or other), to 
them without amazement, cnlightening the 
mind, sanetifying the will and making us to slight 
those baubles which others so cagerly contend for. 
—Sacra Privata. 


us free from the 


see 
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The Revenue Biil. | 


The Revenue Act was printed to- | 
day and given the of 
the House. It was introduced by Mr. 
Doughton, and is the work of the 
Finanee of both 
It makes | 
ad valorem | 


to members 


sub-Cemmittee 
the Senate and the House. 
the poll tax $1.25; the 
tax 21 cents for State purposes, and 


on 


4 eents for pensions and 18 cents | 

| 
for public schools, making 43 cents 
on the $100 value of real and person- 


al property; the corporation tax is, 


like the taxes above, the same as at 


as is also the inheritance 


present, 

tax. 
The income tax is 1 per cent on in- 

$1,000; 


comes over derived from 


property not taxed; from salarics 


and fees, public or private, from an- 


nuities, from trades or professions, 


and from any other sources, the in- 
comes from which are not specifically 
exempted from taxation by law. The | 
circus tax is $200 for each day or | 
part of day on every exhibition of a 
circus, show or menagerie to which 


the price of admission, including a 
reserve seat, does not exeeed 50 
eents. Exhibitions given for the sole 


benefit of religious, charitable or ed- 
ueational object are exempted from 
tavation, except that when operas, 
star courses or theatrical troupes are 
employed, such as usually appear in 
then the 
tax should be the same as that 


licensed halls or theatres, 
im- 
posed on the traveling theatrical 
companies performing in unlicensed 
halls. The machine 


$350. Each peddler on foot, $10 for 


each county; 


| 
sewing tax is 


each peddler with 
horse, $30 dollars for each county: 


each itinerant salesman who exposes 





for sale in a rented plaee or on the 
streets goods or merchandise, $100 | 
for each county; cofton compresses, | 
$100 for each 1,090 bales; 


25 to 50 cents per room. 


hotels from | 
Only those 
slot machines are allowed which give 
a fixed or certain return; the opera- 
tion of any others is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by not less than $200 or 
three months’ imprisonment or both. 
On stock-brockers, $50; on dealers in | 
futures, from $50 to $300, according 
to population of place; liquor deal- 
ears $300 a vear, for retailers, $400 
for wholesalers and rectifiers $50 for 
beer dealers; on grain distillers $25 
if under six bushels daily, $50 up 
to 12 bushels, and so on up 
up to 100 bushels. Half the liquor 
license tax goes to the State, the oth- 
er half to the counties for schools. 


to $200 


Tax on dispensaries two per cent of 
the State. 
tax 40 cents on each $1.- 


$50,000, 


gross receipts, 
Merchants’ 
000 to 


sales of over $125,000 


to 


go to 
up and so on until 
the tax is 20 
eents on each additional $1,000, In- 
d life, 


marine 


license tax, $250 for 
$200 for fire, accident 
companies. 


surance 
and 
in 


each county, $100 for the State and 


On emigrant 


agents 





IT SAVED HIS LEG. 
P. A. Danforth, of LaGrange, Ga.. 
suffered for six months with a fright 


ful running sore on his lee: but 
writes tha Bucklen’s Arnica Salve 
wholly cured it in five days. For 
Ulcers, Wounds, Piles, it’s the best 


salve in the world. Cure guaranteed. 
Only 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. | 


| written 


E 
X= 
42 


press companies, $2 on each mile of 


a like amount for the county. 
road or water on which business is 
done; for telegraph companies, 25 
eents on each mile of wire; for tele- 


phone companies, 2 per cent of the | 


the 
Correspondent 


reeeipts within 


Raleigh 


gross 


| Observer. 





Col. Olds tells 


Lumberton Argus: 


in the Charlotte Observer of the 
means used to provide places for 
friends of the legislators. It is a 


money to be 
thus wasted. If the dear fellows must 
have the salaries, suppose the Legis- 


shame for the people’s 


lature send them out to teach publie 
schools in the poverty-stricken dis- 
But the fellow that 
merely for his salary is not even fit 


tricts. works 


to teach puppies. A man sacrifices 
his self-respect as well as his man- 
hood when he accepts pay from his 
own almost bankrupt State for un- 
necessary the 
vampires and on those who ‘foster 


Hear Col. Olds: 


work. Shame upon 


them. 


State.— | 
Charlotte 








“There are some funny sights to | 


be seen in the legislative halls. 


For | 


example, the writer was in the office | 


of one of the two houses. 
was laboriously copying with a pen 
the journals, for the Secretary of 
State, 


while another was clicking 


One clerk | 


away on a typewriter, making anoth- | 


The 
penman was copying from the type- 
“Why do not 


er copy for the public printer. 


sheets. you 


|} have a carbon put in and get two 


copies at once?” queried your cor- 
respondent. <A clerk responded, with 
a smile, “Why that would knock a 


Places 


must be made for various “workers” 


man out of a job.” * * * 


and they are made. 








WOOD'S “*TRADE MARK” 


Farm Seeds 


are the best that can be obtained 
—free from weed seeds and impur- 
ities and of strong germinating 
qualities. Itis very important if 
you desire to secure good stands 
and good crops to purchase the 
highest grade seeds obtainable. 
This you can always do by _pur- 
chasing ‘‘Wood’s Trade Mark 
Brand” of Farm Seeds, 


Wood’s New Seed Book for 1903 


mailed on req uest, tells all about 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes, Seed Oats, 
Tobacco, Seed Corn. 
Cow Peas, Soja, Velvet and 
Navy Beans, Sorghums, 
Broom Corn, Kaffir Corn, 
Peanuts, [lillet Seed, etc. 
Write for Seed Book and prices 
of any Farm Seeds required. 


T. W.WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 











Please mention this paper when 
writing advertisers. 
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is a guarantee of a speedy and successful harvest. Time is 
money to every farmer and is always worth more when the 
grain is ripe than at any other season of 
the year; therefore, it pays the farmer 
well to own the McCormick—the binder 
that not only saves his grain, but also 
‘saves his money in saving his time. 
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“A MODEL MACHINE” 





is the title of the McCor. 
mick book for 1903. 

If interested in machines 
write for it. 











R. B. FOX, General Agent for McCORMICK MACHENES, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





CATALOG Sass: 
GREATER BARGAINS 


than offered by any other manufacturer. 
Our wondertul offers will 
surprise you. Weuse the best 
material and guarantee ev ery 
rig for 2 years. If thebuggy you 
buy from us is not better in 
every way than you can get 
elsewhere then return it and 
PAY US NO MONE A rubber tire top buggy, $45.00, 

« —145 other equally big values. 


Cut out this ad, send itto usand we wili mail you catalog free, 


MARVIN SMITH CGO., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Cabbage Plants for Sale. 


Now readv for delivery 2,000,000 hardy open air 
grown Spring Cabbage Plants of the following 
varieties: 

Hen‘erson’s Early Spring, Succession, Selected 
Extra Ear y Jersey Waketield, Charle-to.n or Large 
Type Waketicld, and Wi ningsta't. A so Alexan- 
der Seed Co,’s Aug sta Farly Trucker. Can deliver 














to any poi tin North Carolina at a maximum cost ; 


of 35 cents per thousand, 
Price $1 50 per 1,000. 
5,000 to 10, 000 at $1 25 per 1,000. 
10,000 and over at $1 00 per 1,000. 
Special price lots ot 50,000. 
Term cish with order or plants shipped C. O. D. 
Postoftice and teleg aph address, 


WM. C. GERATY, 
Youngs Island, S. C. 





POSITION 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


3 Draughon’s za 

: Practical... 

§ Business ... 3 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 








| 


May deposit money in bank till 
# position is secured, or pay out | 


WOHERA ON 


envelope. 





‘$| 6-80 For 


‘GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


200 Egg 
/INGUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 








In All the World 


THE BEST! IWANS’ AUGER. 


For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, wells» 
prospecting for mineral, etc. 
Sizes 4 to 10 in. $2. 60, 12in. $6, 



















Sample at special price to intro- 
duce. Inquire of hardware or 
implement dealers, or write us 
for particulars. Used by United States Gov't. Address 


Iwan Bros., Dept. 5S, Streator, Hl. 


Agents Wanted 












= pi i = = = : 
Calves Fence 


With Page Fence never grow into breachy cattle. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


FREE 


From anxiety over 
wash dav, are all who 
use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exclusive 
territory Write for 


description. We will 








catalogue with full 
surely please you. 
L OSSWASMIN ET IACHINGE CO., Lyons Mich 





WANTED—SEVHRAL PERSONS OF CHAR- 
ater and good reputation in each state (one in this 
county required) to represent and advertise oid 
established wealthy business house of solid finsncial 
standing. Saary $21.00 weekly with expenses ad- 
ditions], al’ pryable i+ cash each Wednesday direct 
from head offices, Horse and carriage furnished 
when necessary. References. Enc ose self-add essed 
Colonial Co., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 












A man, a boy and a horse can operate it. 
to pay taxes on unproductive timber land. 


QHAWKEYE STUMP PULLER... 


Makes a Clean Sweep of Two Acres at a Sitting. 


No heavy chains or rods to handle. 
Illustrated catalogue FREE, giving prices, terms and testi- 
monials, also full information concerning our I. X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub and Stump 
Machine, 2-horse Hawkeye and other appliances for 
clearing timber land. 


Pulls an ordinary grub in 1% minutes. 
Pulls either standing 
Timber or StumpSe 


You cannot longer afford 














ADDRESS MILNE BROS. FOR 


MILNE MFG CO.. stnstr. MONMOUTH. Ile. 


SHETLAND PONY CaraLocve. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





TALKS ON \INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION. 





VII.—The Cost of Ignorance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The sidewalks of the 
our capital city are paved with brick 
hauled North 


We are buying dirt 


streets in 


into Carolina from 


other States. 
because we have not the skill -and 
knowledge to press, burn, and glaze 
it. 
our fine 


A eentury or more ago we got 
England. We 
have now reached the point of get- 
ting them from 
Ohio. 
man was buying thousands of white 
oak trees in central North Carolina 
and shipping their trunks to Liver- 
pool. 
saying in the woods. 


brick from 


Pennsylvania or 
A few years ago an English- 


Other trees unbought were de- 
We secareely 
think of producing anything except 
raw material. 

For lack of industrial 
and training we have few skilled in- 
We take it 
that we can’t make things and that 
other people can. 


education 


dustries. for granted 
Somehow or other 
day 
without employing the means used 
by other people who have learned 
how. 
we must follow their example. 


we expect to learn how some 


Other States have learned, and 
Mas- 
sachusetts makes more money from 
cotton the whole South. It 
sells skill and knowledge instead of 
raw material. It secures skill 
knowledge by technical 


than 


and 
education. 
textile 
schools, each larger and better equip- 
ped than the North Carolina Col- 
tege of Agriculture and Mechanie 
Arts. It has at least twety techno- 
logical and industrial colleges and 


Massachusetts has two 


schools,better equipped than eur one; 
and the manual training departments 
of its city high schools are also bet- 
ter equipped than our single college. 

Our ignorance is so great that we 
searecely believe technical and indus- 
trial education to be a necessity. We 
take it for granted that a graduate 
of a literary college or of the Univer- 
sity is well equipped for any indus- 
trial But industrial 
training has yet to be obtained, and 
years will be required for its ecomple- 
tion. Industrial and technical edu- 
eation does not differ from literary, 
the 
It cannot 
be picked up in a year or two, at lei- 


-areer. his 


scientific, or mathematieal in 
time and process required. 


sure, or at pleasure. It should begin 


at the very beginning of education | 


and extend to the very end. Our sys- 
tem of schools, instead 
away from labor, should stimulate to 
it and prepare for it. 

technical 


Industrial and 


tion, if desirable for other States, is | 


for North Carolina an absolute ne- 
cessity. Our soil is too poor to ¢com- 
the intelli- 
gent system of intensified and diver- 
We 

skill, 


and technical knowledge. 


pete except under most 


sified farming. must pursue 


agriculture with intelligence 


We 


can- 


not live upon rude, ignorant and un- | 


trained labor. Nor can we live by 
producing only raw materials. Louis- 


iana with richer soil might do so, or 


of leading | 


eduea- | 


Mississippi, Texas, Illinois, Ohio, or 
Indiana, but even they are not doing 
it. 
material, but are creating finished 


They are not relying upon raw 


products and are recognizing indus- 
trial edueation as an essential there- 
We must 
the 
farm and teach them to use machin- 


to. We must do likewise. 


edueate our boys and girls on 
ery. We must also train many of 
them to become manufacturers. 
There are three industries which 
Our system 
of education should look to their de- 


belong to us by nature. 


velopment. 

1. Wood-working. — Our 
are abundant and woods varied. Our 
that a 
will grow up in a single 


forests 


climate is such new forest 
generation. 
With proper care our woods will last 
forever and suffice to supply 
world with certain kinds of valuable 
-furniture and tools. Formerly we 
used them all for fire wood. After 
a while we sawed them into rude 
lumber, or shipped the logs out of 
the State. 


to manufacture. 


Recently we have begun 
Factories at High 
Point are now turning five dollars 
worth of oak timber into eighty dol- 
Greater 
skill and knowledge will double and 
quadruple its value. 


lars worth of furniture. 
yeneral indus- 
trial education will produce in North 
Carolina fifty towns like High Point, 
sending furniture over the world and 
bringing into the State more money 
than all our farms. 

2. The 
stress of poverty we have made much 
Cotton mills 
have trebled the value of our cotton 
With skill better 
training they will multiply it by 50. 


Textile Industry.—Under 
progress in this line. 


crop. finer and 
The textile industry might employ 
at three or four dollars a day, as de- 
signers and skilled needle women, at 
their own hundreds, 


homes even 


thousands, of women, who are now 


teen, or twenty dollars a month, and 
are failing to find it. 

3. Clay —Our North Carolina 
have seen Kaolin from Jackson 
County made into tea cups and sau- 
eers in German factories, not infe- 
rior to any on earth. The quality of 
the “@lay cannot be surpassed. But 
we have not the skill to work it. It 
is being shipped daily out of the 
State, by thousands of car loads, to 
New Jersey, New York, and even 
Germany. Would these countries 


their lumber, or their raw material 
of any sort to be manufactured by 
| us into fine products? But why not? 
| We have not the skill. We don’t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





know how. We buy skill from oth- 
| ers, and sell them musele. Our labor 
commands the smallest wages, and 
our products the lowest prices. 

Our system of education is largely 
responsible for this state of things. 
From whatever point of view we ex- 
| amine it, it is deficient. It does not 
fit our youth even for the rude work 

that they will have to do, much less 
| for the skilled labor that they ought 
to do. It is net in harmony with the 

edueational systems of other — pro- 
States and countries. It 
does not eommand the interest of 
our own people, sinee they fail to 
see in it a real preparation for life. 


2TeESSIVe 


That strong fecling of attaehment 
to publie schoels which — exists 
throughout New England and the 


| West does not exist in North Caro- 
| lina. 


the | 








begging for employment at ten, fif- | 


clays are excellent and abundant. I | 


think of sending us their clay, or | 


It must be adapted to the new edu- 
eation. It must include some form 
of manual or industrial training in 
every grade, from the kindergarten 
up through the high school, followed 
by special training schools and tech- 
nological colleges. 
GEORGE T. WINSTON, 

President A. & M. College, Ra- 

leigh, N. C. 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND N:VER SUSPECT IT. 





























An interesting letter to our read- 


ers from Mrs. E. Austin, of New 


York City: 


New York City, Nov. 9, 1902. 

A little over a year ago I was taken 
with severe pains in my kidneys and 
bladder. They continued to give me 
trouble for over two months, and I 
suffered untold misery. I became 
weak, emaciated and very much run 
down. I had great difficulty in retain- 
ing my urine, and was obliged to pass 
water very often night and day. Af- 
ter I had used a sample bottle of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, which you so 
kindly sent me on my request, I ex- 
perienced great relief. I immediate- 
ly bought of my druggist two large 
bottles and continued taking it regu- 
larly. I am_ pleased to say that 
Swamp-Root cured me entirely. I 
ean now stand on my feet all day 
without having any bad symptoms 
whatever. I was in the Hospital in 
February last, before I used Swamp- 
Root, and the doctors examined my 
kidneys and said there was no trou- 
ble there, but after hearing so much 
about Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
what it had done for other women, 
I concluded to try it, with the result 
that to-day I am well again. 

Gratefully yours, 


te, 6. Little 


359 West 19th Street. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, is 
soon realized. 


It stands the highest | 





for its wonderful cures of the most | 


distressing’ 


eases, 


Recommended | 


and taken by physicians, used in hos- | 


people of 
To 
for you a 
absolutely 
telling all 


pitals and endorsed — by 
prominence everywhere. 
what Swamp-Root will do 
sample bottle will be sent 
free, by mail, also a book 
about Swamp-Root and its wonderful 
eures. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y.. and be sure to 
mention reading this generous otter 
in the Raleigh “Progressive Farmer.” 

If you are already convineed that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
ean purehase the regular fifty-cent 


and one-dollar bottles at the drug- 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton. 


The system must be changed. | N. Y., on every bottle. 


prove | 


| 


| 


REFS Pe A PPAQ 
$2.50 


POTA 2 Bb 


Largest growers of Secd Potatoesin Amertea, 
The**Rural New Yorker” vives Salzer’s Ear- 
ly Wisconsin a yic!d of 742 bu. pera. Prices 

irtcheap. Manmothsced book andsample of 
Teosinte, Spcltz, Macaroni W heat, 68 bu. per 
a., Giant Clover, etc.,unon receipt of 10@ postage. 
JOHN A. SALZERSEED CO. La Croasec, Wis, 



















that Leads 


cost more—yield more, 
sold by all dealers, 
1903 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all 
applicants. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





have been 


y us 

than by all 
theseed men 
of the United 
States combined— 
ee the Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, War- 
ren, Golden Bronz and Butman, being 
among the number. Send for our new 
catalogue of vegetable and flower seed. 
We sell the purest grass seed in the U. 8, 


J.J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


, 
anes 











$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 
Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers and 
Veneer Machines. 


SALET1 IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C 


Wise Man’s| 
Wagon. 


Y The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagon itself. Our 


ELECTRIC wits: 


WHEELS 


have given a new lease of life to thousands of old 
Wagons. ihey can be hadin any desired height.and 
any width of tire up to Sinches. With a set of these 
wheels you can ina few minutes have either a high 
or @ low down wagon. ‘Khe Electric Handy 
Wagon is maie by si. iled workmen. of best select- 
ed material—while hickory axles, steei wheels, steel 
hounds, ete. Guaranteed to carry 4000lbs. Here is 
the wavon that will save money for you, as it 
lasts almost forever. Ourestalog describing the uses 
of these wheels and wagonssent free. Write for 


t. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 33 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 























We promptly obtain U. S. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 


port on patentability. For free book, 


freere 
Patentsand TRADE-MARKS “to° 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 











Please mention this paper when 
writing advertisers. 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Statesville Landmark Asserts that 
‘‘the Law Has Ceased to Make Life 
Secure,’’ and that Murderers are Al- 
lowed to Escape With Nominal Pun- 
ishment. 


The trial of Bishop for the killing 
of Wilson in Charlotte, the result of 
which is announced in this paper to- 
day, has been watched with interest. 
The great interest in the tragedy was 
due to the fact that Wilson was killed 
while he was trying to put Bishop 
out of his (Wilson’s) house, 


Bishop was an unwelcome visitor and | 
where he was engaged in conduct of | 


which Wilson did not approve. The 
verdict of the jury and the sentence 
of the court dispose of the theory 
that a man’s home is his castle; that 
he has a right to say who shall come 
into it and who shall stay out; that 
he has a right to protect his family 
from those whose purposes are evi- 
dently not honorable; 
a right to have 
duet of visitors in his home. 

It matters not what one’s opinion 
may be of the Wilson girl’s associa- 
tion with Bishop or the Schultz wo- 
man, or of her indiscretion in asking 
them into her home. Her parents 
did not approve of the visitors and 
when her father was told of their 
conduct he promptly ordered them 
out. Had Bishop gone as promptly 
as his companion there would have 
been no tragedy. But he stopped to 
parley. He was a gentleman (save 
the mark), he said, and he evidently 
did not propose to be run out. Wil- 
son then did what any self-respect- 
ing white man would have done un- 
der similar circumstances—he under- 
took to put Bishop out. No matter 
if he hit him with a stick as alleged; 
he would have been justified in doing 
worse. If Wilson had shot Bishop 
down like a dog, as he ought to have 
done, he should have been acquitted. 
But Wilson met his death and Bishop 
gets off as light as if the killing had 
been the result of a common bar-room 


or that he has 


a say about the con- 


brawl with Wilson the aggressor. 
Bishop may serve a year or two in 


the penitentiary, and then a pardon. 

And now 
tragedy in Raleigh, 
paper to-day. 
Bishop 


comes another terrible 
reeorded in this 
In this case as in the 
nase, the 
to have been reversed—the man who 
was wronged and who under the old 
order of things would have been jus- 
tified in killing his adversary, is him- 
self killed, and apparently the kill- 
ing was wanton. If the preponder- 
ence of the evidence is to be believed, 
the killing of Skinner by 
was wilful and malicious, and 
done because Haywood’s guilty con- 


eonditions seemed 


Haywood 


science condemned him for the wrong | 


he had done Skinner’s sister-in-law 
and for which he evidently expected 
Skinner to punish him. 

We North Carolinians have 
much about the Tillman ease in 
South Carolina and have been indig- 
nant because we realized that Till- 
man would We Phari- 
sees and hypocrites. We no bet- 
ter than South Carolina in this re- 


talked 


escape. are 


are 


where | 


was | 


spect and we know it. 
prominence or influence, or one whe 
can command the help of prominent 
and influential friends, can commit 
murder in this State with almost ev- 
ery assurance that his punishment 
at most will be but a few years in the 
State 


becoming so common as to excite 


Cases to prove this are 
lit- 
no mat- 


prison. 
tle comment. Every citizen, 
innocent unoffending, is 
of death 
the hands of any man who has no re- 
The law 
to make life secure because 


how or 


in danger meeting his 


gard for human life has 
ecased 
| it is not enforeed—it is not a terror 
those who have a disposition to 
shed human blood.—Statesville 


mark. 


| to 
Land- 





Jim 


was 


Wilcox, 


not 


against whom there 
one seintilla of direct evi- 
found of 
Bishop, who shot down his 


dence, was twice guilty 


murder. 
and did not 


vietim in his own home 





| deny it, was found guilty of man- 
| 


| slaughter and sentenced to only fiwe 
| e e e 

| years in’ the penitentiary. DPay- 
| wood, killed the man he had wronged 


daylight, will 
plead self-defense, and will go free, 
doubt. 
an unsuspecting man without a word 


on the streets in broad 


no Tillman, who murdered 
or sign of warning, will go scot free, 
to 


face of such facts as these, 


it seems be generally conceded. 
In the 
where in the name of heaven has jus- 
tice flown ?2—Coneord Times. 





right to put 
another out of his house, Wilson was 
the 
man, with a bad reputation, had been 


If ever a man had 


man. Bishop was a_— married 


on a week’s debauch, and some of the 


circumstances that ean hardly be 
printed, even though they may have 
been unknown to the dead man, 


should have influenced the jury to 
give the criminal the full penalty. 


The 


burden of proof was upon the 


defendant to show that it was not 
murder in the second degree. The 


jury, however, brought in a verdict 
of the 


penalty of which is twenty years im- 


manslaughter, maximum 
prisonment in the penitentiary, 
then Judge Walter H. Neal sentenced 
In 
the face of the epidemie of murder 
in the 


him to five years imprisonment. 


Carolinas it would seem that 
of 
than of 


severity was needed 
the putting of a pre- 


double 


Bishop was guilty of. 


an example 
| rather 
mium on sueh criminality as 
oa 
There was a 
bar-room murder Hamlet 


in Satur- 


Raleigh in which a man was slain 
because he dared defend the honor 
f his family. These are the things 
that encourage lynch-law.—Presby- 
| terian Stndard. 





Any man of 


at | 


and | 


day and another on a public street in | 





Healthy 
Chiidren 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
uny jittle folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


| FREY’S 
| VERMIFUCE 


Correets «1! disorders of the stomach, 

j expels wortis, etc. Palatable and 

positive } ion. Bottle by mail, 25a 
E.& s. B Ik vite Baltimore, Md, 


ae eee 















et 














be inne Be 


TRAGEDY AVERTED. 
“Just in the nick of time our little 
boy was saved” writes Mrs. W. Wat- 
kins, of Pleasant City, Ohio. “Pneu- 
monia had played sad havoe with him 


and a terrible cough set in besides. 
Doctors treated him, but he grew 
worse every day. At length we tried 


Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, and our darling was saved. 
| He’s now sound, and well.” Every- 
body ought to know, it’s the only 
i sure cure for Coughs, Colds and all 
Lung diseases. Cuaranteed by all 
| druggists. Price 50 eents and $1.00. 
Trials bottles free. 








cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 


of U. M. GC. make 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard” for 
it shoots well in any gun. 


is now 


Your dealer sells it. 


Guo) GL Ts CARR SD 


Cartridge Co. 


Biiugeport, - - Conn. 


The Union Metallic ae 





SPECIAL RATES VIA S -e 


National American Woman Suf- 
frange Association, New Orleans, 
La., Mareh 19-25, 1903.—Aeceount of 
ps above oeeasion the rate of one 
fare plus $1.25, on certificate plan, is 
authorized to New Orleans, La. 

General Assembly = Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville. 
Tenn., May 21-29, 19038.—Aecount of 
the above oeeasion the S. A. L. 





tickets to Nashville, Tenn., at 
| fare for the round trip plus 25 cents: 


one 









A Farmer 


Island 









on Long 
lost $1,000 by 
neglecting to add 
dollars 


a worth of 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


to his 


a few 


Ta, 


fertilizer. 


‘Food 
This book, and 
several others of equal value to farm- 


Bul for Plants,’’ 


how 


Our 
tells 


letin, 
and why. 
ers, we mail /vee to all applicants. 
Send Post Card. 
WILLIAM 5S. 


12 John Street 


MYERS, Director, 
New York. 











Soo Ca RC. 





STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet w ide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can use. 
Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “‘V’’ crimped. 


$2.00 PER SQUARE. 

A square means 100 square feet. Write 
‘ee Catalogue No,402 on Farm supplies of every kind 

CHICAGO HOU SE W RECKING CO., W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicage 


6666 


moke House. Smoke meat 

KRAUSERS” LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor, 
be leaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular. £. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


WANTED 























| Forthe convenience and benefit of our Jae 


| to exchange for 


Ry. | 
has authorized the sale of round trip | 


ers and their friends, we havé decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
asa separate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 





One pure bred Marino Ram 
For Sale. and two pure bred Marino 
Ewes. Also eight grade (balf bred) Marino 





| Ewes. Will be sold cheap. Address, 
LOCK BOX 18, Cary, N. C. 
Fine dark tan Collie Dog 
For Sale. «from imported blood; weil 
trained for cattle, sheep and poultry. Price, 
$55.00. ae YOUNT, Biltmore, N. C. 


| tickets to be sold May 19, 20, 21, final 
| timat dune 21. 
| Grand Lodge of North Carolina 1. 
|} O. O. F., Wilmington, N. C., May 
} 12-18, 1908.—Aeeount of the above | 
| oeeasion the S. A. L. Rv. will sell 
round trip tiekets to Wibhningten, | 


WN. C....at 
A-3106; 
KO.55. 


rates based on tariff 2 No. 
rate from Raleigh being 
Tickets sold May 10, 11, 12, 


| final limit May 20. 
National Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, New Orleans, La., April 15-17 
| 1903.—On aecount of the above oe- 


easion the S. A. T.. Ry. will sell round 
trip tickets to New Orleans at. the 
rate of one first elass fare for the 
round trip from all stations. The 
| rate from Raleigh will be = $25.50. 
Tiekets to be sold April 11, 12, 13. 
with final limit April 19.) An exten 
| sion of the final limit may be secured 
by depositing with Speeial Agent 
and payment of fee of SO cents, 


| Southern Rdueational Confere 
Richmond, Wa.. April 22-27, 1903, 
On aeeount of the above oeension the 
S. A. I. Ry. will sell round trip tick- 
ets to Riehmond at one and one-third 
first class fares: tiekets to he sald 
April 20 and 21, final limit April 28 
For further oo anplyv toa 


C.. GATTIS. Cc: ?P: Me. Na 
eR Nc 
ARD. To P A 
talei@h, N.C 


HS: GE 





Calves Fenced 


| With Page Fence never grow into breachy cattle. 
| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Do you wish to put 
A Country School your boy or girl in 
a quiet, 
Board and tuition $8 a month. 
EXTRAS—Musie, $2.50 a month. Book-kee 
and short hand, $2 00a month, Sueh rates ast 
you wi ill not tind offered by other schoo!s, 
lor further inform: on address 
fTATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 
Me... Springs, Moore Co., N. C, 


ving 
ese 









| Russell Bsg Boll and Culpepper’s 
For Sale—firorea Cotton Seed, seventy- 


five cents per bushel. 
Cocke’s Prolitic Seed Corn, $1.25 per bushel. 
Discount on large orders and orders called for 
at farms. B. W. KILGORE, State Chemist, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Saw Min, 
Sixty-saw Cotton Gin, 


lifteen-horse ie: 
For Sale—(ir Mill, 
Bale Press, pply to. 
JOUN McMILLAN. Henderson, N, C,. 


Now is the time to file your 


Remember— ~ orders for Bees, Italian Queens, 
Bee Hives and Supplies. Write for pices if in- 
terested. W. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N.C. 





J A Mower, Reaper, Shred- 
Do You Want der. Hay henee eaten Mill, 
Corn Sheller, Pea Huller,Saw MIlll, or any 
kind of tool or machine, or fertilizers ? 
Write us 
N.C. 


W. H. WORTH & CO., Raleigh, 





Branch’s Genuine Rattlesnake 
WATERMELON SEED! 


Only Pure Strain in the United States, Care, 
fully selected, Kept PURE thirty-five years. No 
other yarety grown on p antation of 1,500 acres, 


RE SELD IMLPOSSIBLE where different kinds 


ive grown, 102, 15¢,,20z 25¢e. 14 Ib, 40c., % Ib. 
Goce. 1 1b, $1.25, 10 Ibs » S10.00, delivered. * Kamit 
by registered letter, or money order Send for 
seed annual Manual on melon culture, 10¢, 


M.1I. BRANCH, 
3erzelia, Columbia Co,., Geotrgia, 








inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 








XUM 
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GOOD ROAD-MAKING. 


At the Auditorium in the of | 
Chicago on the evening of February 


eity 


20th, the National Good Roads Con- 
vention assembled for its opening 
session. The National Tighway | 
Commission, appointed by President | 


Roosevelt, and consisting among | 
others of such distinguished mem- 
bers as Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Col. 
John Jacob Astor and Col. Albert 
A. Pope, was liberally represented. 
The Governors of most of the States, | 
in response to the invitation, ap-| 


pointed delegates, and representa- 
tives were also present from every 


———— Sooo 





== 


BY PERSIVSS/O. 


LLECTRIC_W2 GEL co 


QUINCY LLL 








loeal good roads association of any 

consequence in the United States. 
An assembly constituted as this 

one was should been able to shape 


some policy to bring order out of a 
very chaotic but all-important sub- 
ject. A most healthy sign was 
presence of the strong hand of 
General Government. heartily see- 
onded by the different States. We 
cannot conceive of any field in which 
State or nation ean direct or en- 
courage the spending of money which 
will bring to the great body of rural 
people such a direct and permanent 
good as the improvement of its high- 
ways. Necessarily, the convention 
eoneerned itself with general topics. 
No definite plan was formulated for 
the detailed work of road improve- 
ment. Yet something in this line 
would have been a step in the right 
direetion, and of all thines the most 
practical. We instance the 
ary principles of road-making, name- 
ly, drainage, raising centres of roads 
and rolling. Even outside of pav- 
ing, these are considered prime es- 
sentials in the municipalities. They 
should be also first essentials in the 
eountry. The first two are correla- 
tive, the one being the necessary re- 
sult of the other. As to the rolling 


+! 
tile 


the 





element- | 


and packing of the road-bed, if the 
purchase of heavy engines for the 
purpose, such as are used in eities 


and towns, be too radieal a prelimi- 
nary step, the 
adopted at least one good practical 
measure if it had passed a resolution 
advocating the general use of broad- 
tired vehicles on the road. 
same benefits are to be derived from 
it that flow from the of the steam 
roller. And in its use the cost would 
be nothing to the county or township 


use 


authorities, the mere use of such 
wheels instead of wearing out the 
roads, do constantly improve them. 
Where the narrow wheels rut and 
furrow and lead to washing, the 
broad tires roll and make eompaet 
and permanent. It is only neces: 
sary to behold the road distriets in 


gions where the broad-tired wheel is 
in general use, to at once an 
advocate of their general employ 
ment. Many towns with unpaved 
streets set a limit by ordinance to the 
width of tires which may be used, the 
tires being required in all eases have 


become 


convention would have | 


necded packing and_ rolling, and 
avoid the eutting and rutting which 
neccessarily creates far heavier draft 
and frequently makes the © street 
absolutely impassible. The illustra- 
tion herewith well illustrates our 
meaning. We reproduce it by cour- 
tesy of the Eleetrie Wheel Company, 
of Quiney, Illinois, who, by the man- 
ufaeture of a wheel admirably 
ed to the purpose we are considering, 


is doing much to further the cause of | 


good roads all over this country. It 
will be apparent that the draft must 
be much lighter for the broad-tired 
wheel than the narrow one, even for 





the first tracking over a given le 
All subsequent passings must con- 
tinue to pack and improve the bed 
and still further lessen the draft, 
while cxactly the reverse is true of 
the narrow tire. If the practical ex- 
pericuee of every farmer did not un- 
equivocally settle this fact, the ex- 
periments made by the Experiment 
Station at the University of Missouri 
would place the matter beyond eavil. 
There are other essentials which will 
enter into road-building of the fu- 


tur. This is one—a very important 
one. <All the more important be- 
cause so fuitful of good resuts at a 


cost whatever to the authorites, and 
attended with no extra expense to 
the user of the broad-tired wagan, 
but on the other hand permits the 
hauling of larger loads with lighter 
draft and with far greater conveni- 
ence than in any other way. 





THE NAME IN THE GRAIN. 


While it is yet weeks and even 
months before many of the agricul- 
turists of this country will begin har- 
vesting their grain crops, neverthe- 
less there is scarcely a man, who, in 


his imagination, cannot see the bil- 
lowy waves of the golden harvest 
tield and the name of his favorite 


binder as it moves through the yel- 
low grain. 
The name on the binder flag is im- 





portant. It should be a name that 
stands for something tangible 
name that has stood the test of time 


The } 


at least such a tread as will give the | 


—that has triumphed in every grain 
field—that has always represented 
the highest attainment in the manu- 
facture of harvesting machines— 
that satisfies the world’s demand. 
The name MeCormick world-re- 
nowned, arid on the flag of your bind- 
er means a pleasant and profitable 
harvest. 

A prominent writer recently said: 
“All the honor that rightly falls to 
pioneer inventors attaches to the 
name McCormick, but great as it is, 
we esteem it even less than the honor 
that attaches to a 


is 


the MeCormick.” 
the 
the “farmers’ 
the flag of 
fields of the world. 


hame 


It is 
harvest 


flag.” 
the 


favorite 
in 


success 


adapt- | 


uniformly honest | 
construction of machines which bear | 
The flag on | 
McCormick has become known as | 


The ladies should 
prepare for’ their 
‘“‘spring sewing”’’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


ewing Machine, 


$16. 5¢ 
17.50 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . : 
Style 6, Seven Drawer. Box Cover, . - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





MEN SHOULD PREPARE FOR THEIR 
“SPRING SOWING” BY GETTING 


Corn, Cotton and Pea Planters, 


WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 





TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers. 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 
fertilizer. 


Wagons ‘Wholesale Prices, 


PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


and mauy other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-/ lliancemen. 


Delivered at your 
Railroad Station at 


Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T, B, PARKER, S. B. A, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 











Fru't, 
Vegetables 
and Potatoes. 





Wh vil } } NN) 


E06 DEA TH) 
Niditnab De bh Aah 


Pat. sic 16 and Nov. 9, 1897. 


fp 


¢ Bug Death Insures Healthy Growth. 


Increased Yield and Finest Quality. 


Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897 (TAKE NO OTHER.) 
“and Jan. 23,190 IT KILLS THE INSECT PESTS. 


HART-WARD HARDWARE COMPANY, 
State Agent. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORK | 


Let It Pass. 


swift to take offense; 
Let it pass! | 


Be not 


Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass! 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long; 
Rather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Strife corrodes the purest mind; 
Let it pass! 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass! 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve; 
’Tis the noble who forgive. 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Echo not an angry word; 
Let it pass! 
Think how often you have erred; 
Let it pass! 
Since our joys must pass away, 
Like the dew-drops on the spray, 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 
Let them pass! 
Let them pass! 


Tf for good you've taken ill, 
Let them pass! 


Oh! be kind and gentle still; 
Let it pass! 
Time at last makes all things 


sraight; 
Let us not resent, but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great; 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


Bid your anger to depart, 
Let it pass! 
Lay these homely words to heart, 
“Let them pass!” 
Follow not the giddy throng; 
Better to be wronged than wrong; 
Therefore sing the cheery song— 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 


—All the Year Round. 


The Spring Skirt. 

One feature of the spring skirt is 
that it is short. In fact, the number 
of short sensible skirts one sees now- 
adays would lead one to think that 
the feminine apostles of Fashion had 





But not so, for 
the 
ground has the stamp and approval 
of the The trailing skirt 
is reserved for house wear, a neat 


defied her mandates. 


the smart skirt which clears 


powers. 


scheme which encourages every wo- 
man to replace her walking skirt for 
another one, thus scoring a point for 
the street skirt which fulfills its des- 
tiny best when it is brushed and hung 
away ready for the next time. The 
slashed seams of skirts, and the re- 
versed plaits back of the seam re- 
leased to afford the requisite full- 
ness, are doubtless what has caused 
primarily the of the short 
skirt, for it is most essential that the 
line of the lower edge be perfect. | 


vogue 





This style of skirt is an achievement | 
compared with the ordinary © skirt. 
It speaks for the skill of the expert 
tailor. 
ing and also the strapping. 
never 


Then, too, there is the stitch- 
Surely 
claborate as 
But the day of the full skirt 
is at hand. 


were skirts so 
now. 
Direetly shirring about 
the hips is tolerated, the reign of the 
glove-fitting skirt is threatened. The 
full skirt just naturally follows the 
bouffant sleeve. Then, too, the sash 





has crept in so quietly as to excite no 


|eomment. This coming summer 
sashes will be worn with all sorts of 
muslin and linen gowns. Sashes 


have fringed ends, and many of them 
are decorated with embroidery and 
painting in hand work, and now and 
again the sash is tied about the waist 
twice, and with a knot low at one 
side or directly in front, helping to 
trim the front of the skirt. Directly 
sashes are tied in front, the day of 
them is at hand.—Haryot Holt, in 
The Prilgrim for March. 





Home Sanitation. 


One of the first things for us to 
investigate in ordering our household 
is the condition of the soil about the 
place. 
not fit for vegetation it may not be 


If it is damp and sour, and 


fit in its present condition for hu- 
man_ habitation. 
are just over it and 
sleeping room; if the furnace gets 


The living rooms 
perhaps one 
its cold air supply from out-of-doors, 
it takes it from over the soil near the 
house, warms it and the 
rooms to be inhaled, loaded with im- 
purities, if there be any. 
times near the doorway there is a 


sends to 
Some- 
place where dish and wash water 
have been thrown for a long time. 
Too often this is near the well and 
the bacterial crop of the dish-pan, 
wash-tub, and milk-ean thrive’ in 
this moist soil and perhaps find their 
way to the well. Impurities may thus 
be transmitted by the porosity of the 
soil; organic matter may add its im- 
be 
formed which add to the general dis- 
order. The should be drained 
and the soil tilled and sweetened be- 
fore there can be 
health in the home. 

The cellar is often a cause of trou- 
ble. 
overflow of water in an undrained 
cellar, and articles 
there are floating about promiscu- 


purities, and ill-smelling gases 


site 


conditions for 


In the springtime there is an 


various stored 


ously. This gives rise when the in- 
undation ceases, and as warm weath- 
er comes on, to disagreeable odors 
which permeate the entire house. A 
well-drained cellar, with plenty of 
ventilation, is a safe-guard against 
If it extends under the en- 
tire house or a large portion of it, 


disease. 


there is better opportunity for ven- 
tilation. 
should be placed opposite each oth- 
A cement valuable 
addition, but if it cannot be had, the 
cellar may be rendered quite dry by 


Windows easily opened 


er. floor is a 


draining by means of a trench on 
two sides of the house, at a depth be- 
low the level of the cellar bottom. 





MORE RIOTS. 


Disturbances of strikers are 
nearly as grave as an individual dis- 
order of the system. Overwork, loss 
of sleep, nervous tension will be fol- 
lowed by utter collapse, unless a re- 


liable remedy is immediately em- 
ployed. There’s nothing so efficient 


| to cure disorders of the Liver or Kid- 
i neys as Electrie 


sitters. 
derful tonic, and effeetive nervine 
and the greatest all around medicine 
for run down systems. It dispels 
Nervousness, Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia and expels Malaria germs. 
Only ‘ifty cents, and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed by all druggists. 


| PF ‘ ‘ ‘ 

| In this should be laid a tile drain to 
lead to a lower level, where the water 
may empty into a ditch or stream. 


direct connection, on account of the 
entrance of sewer gas. The pipes in 
the cellar should all be in plain sight 
and of a color to show plainly any 
accidental leak. Bins should be ar- 
ranged for vegetables and fruit, 
raised a little from the floor to allow 
of a free circulation of air and to 


wholesome place must be reserved for 
butter and eggs, and other articles 
of food. No deeaying vegetables 
and fruits should be allowed to re- 
main in the cellar, and not 
should these be removed, but the cel- 
lar should be cleaned and swept ev- 
ery week. For some reason our ene- 
mies among the bacteria like the cel- 
lar habitation, and warfare must be 
waged against them  constantly.— 


From “Home Sanitation.” by Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer, in Home and 


Flowers, Springfield, Ohio, for Feb- 
ruary. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


local applications, as they cannot reach the 
geased portion oftheear. Thercis only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by _constitue 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
amed condition of the mucous lining of the 
fustachian Tube. When this tube gets,inflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ng, and when itis entircly closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition o: 
the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
ease of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
eld he Druecists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIC COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALI. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Fx- 
position over all competitors. Something 
new—small seed, cluster well around stalk; 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00. 


Marlboro Prolific Corn 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 

First at' lemson College, S. C. Experimen- 
tal Station 

Will yield 50 per cent more corn than any 
other variety; One Bushel, $2.50; One-half 
Bushel, #1 50 

What higher endorsement can we offer to 
the public? 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 
Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C 


























Fae ek oe Ae Piha, wna eicsi aati 
Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 





not 


It’s won- | 
| Sprains, Sore 


Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 







Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur 


3 Frene 
Govern- 
ment Stud 





7 ml 
Se ee 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar ov blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
hroat, Etc., itis invaiuable, 


WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM ¥wi!! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle o/ 
any liniment or spuvin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottie, Sald 
oy dru-rgists, or sent by express, charges paid, with ful 
lirections for its_use, Send for descripiive circuiare 
Sestimonials, ete, @Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
“REAR | J 


a 
{—_—— 





In the city it will connect with the | 
sewer, although it should not have | 


prevent mold and dampness. A clean, | 


only 


geontothe | 








Which? 


A lean and potash-hungry soil, 
wasted seed, wasted labor and idle 
gins—A MORTGAGE. Or, plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer, many bales and a 
busy gin--A BANK ACCOUNT. 



















Write us for 
books. 
are 
money w'n- 
ners. We send 
them /ree to 
farmers, 


our 


They 


GERMAN 
KALIL 
WORKS 
93 Nassau St. 
New York 








CURED while you work. You 


RUPTUR pay #4 when cured. No cure 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine. 


SEABOARD 


Air LINE RaAILWway 





Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh 9s foll.ws: 


No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 
1.20 a.m. “Seaboard. Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 


mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Purtsmouth- 


Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 


11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 


No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 
5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 


Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” For 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa 
and all points South and South- 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all points. 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick- 
ets delivered and baggage 
checked from hotel ana resi- 
dencea without extre charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P.A., 
’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O. 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. — 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





Our Winter Birds _The Blue Jay. 


When autumn has given her last 
touches of beauty to tree and vine 


and bush, and old King Winter has | 
sent his heralds to seatter the with- | 


ered leaves and warn us of his near 


approach, then it is that we are rude- 
ly awakened to the fact the birds are 
They have slipped away 
gradually, those summer 
of ours, that we have 


so 
songsters 
failed to take 
note of their departure. It 
but yesterday that we heard the mel- 
low, watery note from the heart of 
that maple, or the clear sweet trill 
of the song sparrow from the tip- 
top of the hedgerow, the loud 
“cheer up” of the from the 
cherry tree,,and we did not realize 
the good-byes 
farewells for the winter. But 
we stare up into the bare branches of 
the trees, and sigh, “The birds are 
gone.” But they are not all 
there are few staunch fellows 
dare to brave the cold and frosts 
storms of our Northern winters, 
like Emerson’s Chickadee, 


gone. 


seems 


or 
robin 
that these were and 


now 


gone; 
that 
and 
and 
take de- 
light in showing ok their prowess in 
the most severe weather. 

One of the most interesting of our 
winter birds is ‘the common bluejay 
(Cyanocitta). This handsome bird 
never appears better advantage 
than he does during the winter 
months. THis blue, bright coat 
never bluer, and his black and eray 
He 


and 


to 


cap never worn more jauntily. 
is full of life and merriment, 
comes piping his shrill, 
of “Spree-e! Spree-e!” 


cheery call 
over the snow, 


ofttimes when the thermometor reg- 
isters from five to fifteen degrees 
below zero. 


The jay manifests a much more 
social disposition toward mankind in 
the winter than at any other season, 
perhaps because he feels more de- 
pendent upon man for his food-sup- 
ply than at other Indeed, 
how to find enough to satisfy his ap- 
petite, which is always a keen one, 
is a problem that is very hard for 
him to solve, especially when the 
world is covered with snow. He is 
almost wholly dependent at this pe- 
riod of the year upon vegetable foods, 
principally seeds of different kinds. 
There are no to 
baby birds for him to earry 
such times 


times. 


eges puncture, or 
off. At 
he does not hestiate to 
venture very near to the dwellings 
of man in search of food. For three 
winters now, a few of these birds, 
having discovered the feeding time 
of my chickens, have regarded the 
repast as their At first they 
were very shy, and did not venture 
into the chicken yard until I had left 
it. Then they 

down, snatched a 


own. 


hurredly 


morsel, and 





WORKING OVERTIME. 


Eight hour laws are ignored by 
those tireless, little workers—Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills. Millions are 
always at work, night and day, cur- 
ing Indigestion, Biliousness, Consti- 





is | 





| much clearer than the others. 


| really 
swooped | 


flew | 


| the 


| this 





back to their perch in a tree near 
by to devour it. In time, however, 
they grew bolder, and became so ac- 
customed to my presence that they 


would alight among the chickens and | 
make out a good breakfast while I | 
stood there and | 
But although thus familiar, 


seattering grain 


erumbs. 


on the lookout for 
danger; if I stepped a trifle too near, 
they were off like a flash. 

A shock of Indian corn affords a 
magnificent feeding place for the 
jay, but since he must share it with 
his cousins, the crows, the f 
that they ean extri 
Besides, 
consider this highway robbery on the 
part of the birds and take eare to 
leave few of these rich mounds in 
the. 
cessible. 


they were always 


few ears 
cate do not last 
farmers, a rule, 


long. as 


open fields where they are ac- 

An ear of Indian corn suspended 
from the branch of a tree is regard- 
ed as a wonderful boon. At the same 
it makes an excellent bait to 
attract the so 
that one interested in him may have 
an opportunity of studying his ha- 
bits closely. I have found 
nothing more effective to entice this 
bird near my window than a head of 
The demonstration 
of joy with which he receives this de- 
licious repast declares his high ap- 
preciation of this particular kind of 
seed. 

My observations have led me to 
believe that the jay is a very gener- 
ous fellow with his own kith and 
kin, notwithstanding all that may be 
said to the contrary in his dealings 
with other birds. When he finds a 
rare good feast, he does not devour 
it silently and selfishly, but shouts 
goods news at the top of his 
voice till his brothers and sisters are 
drawn to the spot, and together they 
eat it, out their grateful 
“Spee! Spee!” between every second 
mouthful. This very common note, 
which one always hears if there is 
a jay in the neighborhood, and which 
he utters on the wing as well as when 
resting, has been translated by some 
bird-lovers into “Jay! Jay!” instead 
of “Spee! Spee!” but to me the long 
“eo” sounds is very evident. Besides 
familiar call, the jay has a see- 
note, 


time, 


jay near the house, 


more 


sunflower seeds. 


ealling 


ond which sounds very much 
like toor-de-lee!” and 
which he accents with a peculiar jerk 
This seems to be 
more truly a song than the former, 
in which he indulges when his ap- 


“toor-de-lee! 


of his entire body. 


petite has been appeased, and he sits 
contently in the top of some tree, 
at the The jay 
has another note, which is 
It has 


peace with world. 


or song, 





little of the jay harshness, and is 


quite musieal. I have never 


been able to hear this song during 
Indeed, it is but 
rarely heard during the summer, and | 
seems to be reserved for special oc- | 


the winter months. 


| casions. 


pation, Sick Headache and all Stom- | 


ach, Liver and Bowel troubles. 
pleasant, safe, sure. 
at all druggists. 


Easy, 
Only 25 cents 


Where these winter visitors find a 
sheltered nook in which to pass the 
night was a question I had been un- 
able to Finally cold 


answer, one 


January morning I accidentally came | 
|} upon 


one 





of their retreats. This 
was a clump of evergreen trees, | 


in the field. 
storms 


spruces, pines, hemlocks and so forth, | standing 
that stood in the corner of a pasture. 
A surprise 


neared the clump, 


During very 


severe he has even 


been 
known to slip into barns and other 
outbuildings. 

One 


“Spee!” greeted me as I 
and I entered 


to find the owner of the voice. But ean searcely blame this cheery, 


my presence caused such evident | staunch fellow for tyrannizing just 
consternation and dismay that I beat | a little over the other birds when 
a hasty retreat and observed the in- | they return in the spring. This 
mates from a greater distance. This whole world has been his for so many 
was indeed a bird observation. I was! months that he naturally resents the 
astonished at the number and va- | intrusion of the other feathered 


riety that were lodging together here | tribes. Be that as 
in apparent harmony. 


black-birds, crows, showers of spar- 


it may, we can 


There were | readily forgive this saucy fellow for 
his summer sins and shortcomings, 
when heecomes piping his good-cheer 


us 


rows, flickers, chickadees, and hosts 
of our bluejays. Here, cuddled up 
close to the main stems of the trees, 
they were quite well protected from 
the cold and storms. 


in the coldest 
At some other other time 
I shall have something to say about 


to over the snow 


weather. 


Other places| another winter visitor who comes to 


of refuge which the jay frequents| us dressed very fashionably in what 
are hay-stalks, straw stacks and| might well be termed a black velvet 


shocks of corn or other grains left | suit——Alice J. Patterson. 














gee our 30 yeurs of gun making, we nave 
discovered many things about ammunition that 
no one could learn in any other way. Our 2? 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 
2 ET expericnce manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
- to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all cther brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made and loaded in a modern 
manner by skilled experts. If you want the best 
} INSIST UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 




















WITH 


DEAL DIRECT ‘ie FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our Catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. ‘wo profits 
aresavedto you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the lurzest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, Ee 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS. 0. Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. j nearest office. 
notice for a small or large job in the 
YER. 


SPRAY GARFIELD KNAPSACK SPRA 
Cardens, 


Best sprayer made for nine-tenths of all work, as Cotton, Tobacco, * 

Shrubbery, etc. Easily carried and worked, simple and durable. Coppert ncaved to fit 

back, and all brass pump. Nothing to cor rode. We also make the Em pir nag end Orchard 
Monarch, mounted sprayers for large operations, and others for all pur poses. Fully descrived 


infreecatalog. Writeforit. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 224 Eleventh $t,,Elmira, N.Y. 
















and you have an outfit always ready at a moment's 
























THE COLE PLANTERS 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


THE COL Cotton Planter 


Combination 
PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Piantersand Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


and LABOR 
y by getting 


THE BEST 


For further information, write 
to- aged 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 


Equals. 
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WILSON’S 


| 

New Green Bone, Shel! | 
j and Vegetable Cutter 

for the Poultryman. poduy, SZurpnpout fois pus Sg 


Also Bone Mills for making phos- | doug ‘oSeureiq pur 3urqoud 
phate and fertilizer at smalicost for | ¢guresiay, 10g apeul Duo 389q 


the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- : i ou 
B power. Farm Feed Mills grind | oq} ing “LaTHSaAVN : 
ne, fast and easy. Send forcirculars, | ad00s3731 LNOHAIM ONV HLIM 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Par | 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year..........ccceeecceees $1.00 


Single subscription, 6 months 
Trial subscription, 3 months.. 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


ROGRESSIVE 
BARMER. 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses | 


in ordering change of postoffice. 
When sending your renewal be sure to give 


exactly the name on label and postoffice to | 


which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payabie to, ‘*THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.”’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a Subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
Should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
02,” Shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. ’03,”’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





“TIow Modern Seience Proves the 
Bible True” 
ly 
man’s Ilome 
The Rev. A. ' 


sity of 


is the title of an intense- 
feature in the Wo- 
Companion for March. 
L: 


interesting 

Clay, of the Univer- 
Pennsylvania, sums up the 
researches of scientists and produces 
many Babylonian and Assyrian doe- 
uments which conform much to the 
Old Testament history. 


While other Americans magazines 
are lauding the achievements of our 
Captains of Industry, and holding up 
the proprictors of great wealth as 
types of the present-day American, 


The Pilgrim has seen fit to honor a 


group of Americans who by their 
writings, their statesmanship, and 


their 


ethical sense of a nation. 


the 
The first 
of a series of character sketches that 


teachings are guiding 


in some degree shall be a_ protest 
against wealth worship is published 
in the March number of the maga- 
The subject is Senator Hoar, 
who at this especial time happens to 


zine. 


be largely in the public eye. 





In the Review of Reviews for 
March, Mr. Walter Wellman tells 
just what is proposed by the diree- 
tors of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion in their plans for profit-sharing 
and the distribution of stock among 
the employees, and also describes in 
detail the results already achieved, 
so far as the matter of stock invest- 
the 
month of January the 25,000 shares 


ment is concerned. During 


of the corporation’s preferred stock 
offered under the plan announced at 
the beginning of the month were sub- 
seribed for than twice 


more over. 


That is to say, 27,633 employees sub- 
51,125 of 


This remarkable suecess has attract- 


seribed for shares stoek. 
ed the attention of the entire indus- 
trial Mr. Wellman’s 


is the first complete 


of the 


world. article 


and authentic 


account Steel Corporation’s 





innovation to be published. 
| 
St. Nicholas this month not only | 


tempts its voure fate nds to read, but 


sets them to thinking about their 


books and gives them some helpful 
hints on how to read for the best | 


results. The « ditor of the Books and | 


ARMSTRONG - McKELVY 
ittsburgh, 


itt 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
rit 


VJONSIDERING the cost of 









tsburgh. ~ . . 
a nA ung labor, of applying it, and 

Pittsburgh. . ° * 
acer l Sincinnati. 1 S y 2 € » ) iS c ¢ 
oe ts gr it cc vering capacity, 
ATLANTIC Pure White Lead is not only the 
BRADLEY . . ~ 
snooxtrx( | Cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
JEWETT ; a 
re but because of its extreme dura- 
UNION a [he : As e - aka: 
PODRER bility is by far the cheapest in the 
= | 
MONE A soe Furthermore, no scraping or 
ae | burning will be required when 
erwin: oo r ’ , rt ti » b - : 
uouty |” | repainting becomes necessary. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
mean If interested in paint or painting, address, 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
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a | 5 
UHELAJUM MALI! 


A personal investigation will convince anyone that KING’S is absolutely the largest, 
best equipped and most successful college of BUSINESS, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRIT- 
ING. PENMANSHIP, and ENGLISH, inthe Carolinas, regardless of any claims the 
Small fry aremaking. Strong financial backing. REFERENCE: Every bank and leading 
business concern in Raleigh. College Journal and Special Offers free 

Business men: Please writé us when you need a competent bookk eeper or Steno- 
grapher. Address, KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N C 
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(IN YOUR POCKET 


| 
| 


Reading department invites the girls 
and boys to send in lists of the book- 
friends they have made since 1903 
began, to tell whether they like or 






Profits gather and accumulate in_ the 
pocket and in the bank when one buys 
and uses HAWKEYE INCUBATORS. ‘They 
are cheap to buy, perfect in work, sim- 





















islike “Wote Fe Rn ; a ple and profitable. We aid you to suc- 
dislike Water Babies, Lamb’s eed, We also allow YoU weds 
“Mola fp Es irre eat x “ Bs ays’ Free a ce) 

Tales from Shakespeare” and “Alice lees Gn eae aan” Gee 
in Woodland,” with reasons for their Catalogue is Free. If you 


send 10c we send a poultry ' 
paper 1 year, and the ; 
catalogue. Write today. v 
Hawkeye Incubator Co. Box62, Newton,lowa 
Wet a 


| 
judgment, and write, illustrating if 
they wish, accounts of their favorite 









place for reading, prizes being prom- 
The classifi- 


eation of books as “spectacle, “kale- 





ised for the best work. 


books 
and the suggestions on how to read 
and test worth-while books should 
be of great help to thoughtful girls 
and girls. 


idoscope” and “microscope” 





Three Bodies Lifted from the Chowan. | 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 25.—The bodies 

Esther Williams, cook, and two 
all 
were recoveréd to-day from the hull 
of the Olive 


Chowan are 


~ or Drills 


No guess-work 
about the work 
done with the 


“319 FARQUHAR 
vals Keystone 
\ Gorn Planter 


of 


unknown deck hands, colored, 

















in | 
at 


wrecked 


River. 


steamer 





Divers now 







work on the vessel, but the scene be- coll sa Te HeTRe a AO Rin 
e _ ° .» 1s ants be J pe id f@) ‘rs per- 
ing fifty miles from a telegraph sta- {ian Play inliSs oma sien 





tly. Works v 
ground, Plants 
phosphate asd 
you ought to 
farm implet 


A. 2. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


and stony 
url—Sows 
machine 
analogue 













tion, details are very meagre. 








To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 











Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying” and | 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
THE MOWER VICE VIA S.A. L. RR 


That will Kill all the Weeds in your 
Lawns. If you keep the weeds ent so they do 
not go toseed, and cu’ your grass without breaking 
the small feeders of roots, the grass will become and Northwest 

thick and weeds will disappear’ The Clipper Spe 6 

will do it. Send for catalogue and prices. Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 


\ Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 
Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 
Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. 
Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. 
Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 
Through Pulbnan Drawing Room 

Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chieago and all points West 


Mm. 
Mh. 


leigh to Riehmond, Richmond — to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chieago with all throueh lines 


for points West on the Paeifie Coast. 
For tiekets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 


C.. GATTIS, ©. PB: & T. A. 





H. S. LEARD, T. P. A. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOW®#R CO., 


(Incorporated. ) Norristown, Pa, 








Raleigh, N. C. | 


| PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
| has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
| which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
| north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
|urdays. Seats in this ear are 25 
eents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 


cents to Richmond, and _ $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this ear is” well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
Oo He GAT Ms, O:r. ww b. An 
Raleigh, N. 
FH. Ss; LEAR W.5P. As, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 


C. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00p m , connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnllman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlan‘a, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pul'man sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wi:kesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:2. a. m. No. I12 
daily for Goldsboro and local st:tiors; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sundav. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
pcints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem 
Mocksville and local statiors, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points At Go'ds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore snd all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2.52 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connscts 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
' Columbia, Avgusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _first-clas 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, al:o with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingt'n ard all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. CHADWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 





| Office in Yarborough House Building, 
| 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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